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The Church on the Dissecting Table 


Conventional Christianity Being Subjected to Searching Popular Examination 


DITORS of popular magazines evidently know that a critical 

discussion of religious problems and conditions awakens an 
interest in their publications that but few subjects can create. Of 
late, religion has been the sensation of a number of our leading 
monthlies. Such topics as “Blasting at the Rock of Ages,” “What 
is the Matter with the Churches?” “The Faith of the Unchurched” 
and many others have made enormous sales for the publications in 
which they were treated. 
in religion. They are interested in it whether they are avowedly 


The people are profoundly interested 


religious or not. 

That a profound change is passing over the religious world is 
gradually filtering down from the expert observers into the minds 
of all the people. Old doctrines are dying. Many venerable forms 
are being neglected. The church itself with its age-old institutions 
is being challenged on every hand. Men are asking fearlessly the 
deepest and most radical questions. Irregular cults are springing 
up on all sides. It is hard to say whether credulity or incredulity is 
the chief characteristic of the present mind. On the one hand there 
is disillusionment, sophistication, a Thomas-like skepticism, which, 
however, is thoroughly pervaded with intellectual curiosity. On the 
other hand, there is an easy susceptibility to new “religions” and 
new theories. He is a poor stick indeed who cannot start out in the 
morning with a new religion and come back at night-fall with 
sheaves of converts. When we behold the successes of Dr. Dowie 
and Mrs. Eddy and Mrs. Besant and all the rest, we wonder if we 
are not mistaken in our notion that this is a scientific age. An 
interesting subject for some young candidate for a doctor’s degree 
in the university could be found in the non-orthodox and non- 
Christian cults of a great city like Chicago. The religious announce- 
ments in any Sunday morning paper would put him on the trail of 
some very interesting specimens. 

Meantime the church is on the dissecting table. This is no time 
for orthodox people to be smart and haughty. We will have to 
submit to the most searching examination on the part of those who 
have become disillusionized about the church and conventional re- 
ligion. Our salvation lies not in resenting criticism, but in partici- 
pating in it. The popular magazine writers are bringing to bear 
some very searching tests. They are probing to the vitals. There 
is much in their articles that is unfair, insincere—evidently put down 
for the sake of making a sensation and selling the magazine. 

But with the chaff there is much wheat. When a magazine writer 
interprets the uprising of so many irregular cults as a reflection on 
the adequacy of orthodox religion it seems to us he is on the right 
track. When another writer contrasts the life of the churches with 
the work of social settlements he is applying a test to the churches 
which may be used unfaf@ly, but which, nevertheless, has in it 
much true suggestion. And when Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, writing 
in The American Magazine for September, applies the money test 
to our present day Christianity, we are compelled to admit that 
he has hit upon a criterion which registers more exactly the quality 
of our conventional religion than any other external test that could 
be found. Mr. Baker says the people are not giving money to the 
churches as they once did. Other agencies of social welfare are 
receiving the bulk of the money given by the big philanthropists. 


“During the past ten or twelve years the almost inconceivably 
enormous sum of $1,000,000,000 has been given away by Americans 
for various philanthropic purposes. Of this stupendous sum compar- 
atively little went to the churches. Rockefeller, for example, although 
an exuberant church-member, has given comparatively little money 
to church work. He has been interested in outside activities, chiefly 
educational and medical. Mrs. Russell Sage has been distributing 
her millions, not among the churches which have been gradually 
deserting the poor, but she establishes a great fund for studying 
methods of improving thegconditions of the poor. . Phipps builds 
model tenements and D. O. Mills model hotels for improving the 
living-conditions of people of smal] means. Last year Morris K. 
Jesup died. He was one of the most loyal of Presbyterians, but of 
his gifts not one-tenth went to church work, while nine-tenths was 





given to outside activities like the American Museum of Natural 
History. And Mr. Jesup’s proportion for churches was very large 
compared with that of most givers. Even many Roman Catholics 
who have left fortunes have contributed not exclusively to the 
Church, as they probably would have done twenty or fifty years 
ago, but have favored all sorts of public causes. A wealthy Koman 
Catholic woman recently left considerable sums of money to Jewish 
institutions. Not only the dollars of the rich but the pennies of 
the poor have been diverted in large measure from the Church. No 
one can study even cursorily the Socialist movement, the trade-union 
movement, the spread of fraternal and mutual-benefit societies, with 
out being impressed with the great sums (in the aggregate) which 
are being given yearly to maintain these movements.” 


To our mind, a more damaging disclosure than the relative amounts 
of money given for church and non-church enterprises is to be 
found in the methods by which the church secures what money she 
does now receive. Spontaneous money giving is a sure evidence of 
vital interest in any cause. 
pocketbook it has not gripped his soul very vitally. The methods 


Unless a man’s religion opens his 


to which the church resorts in order to raise its money betray the 
unspiritual and unvital—the relatively conventional—character of 
its piety. Among people of refined moral sense the methods by 
which the Roman Catholic church raises its vast funds constitute 
a social scandal. Begging, hold-up, gambling, penance and priestly 
compulsion are the notorious devices for keeping this marvelous 
church a-going. 

But among Protestants, while the methods are not so flagrantly 
unethical, they are just as indicative of a low level of spiritual life. 
Not to mention now the silly enterprises of making money by 
bazaars and pink teas and oyster suppers—means by which money 
is wheedled out of uninterested pockets—it needs to be said that 
our direct methods of getting money betray the lack of a vital 
inner religious consciousness among Christians. Mr. Baker touches 
only casually upon this aspect of the subject, but what he does say 
is full of suggestion: 

“At the same time that money is being so readily and so 
generously bestowed upon all manner of outside activities, the 
churches are having to devise complicated and organized methods 
of getting money from people. Churches are today advertised 
like business enterprises; several books have been written on 
church advertising and promotion which reveal the most adroit 
business methods of attracting people. In New York I saw 
really impressive systems of card-catalogs and other business de- 
vices among the churches for keeping in touch with contributors. 
A formidable number of publications and speakers are constantly at 
work stirring up enthusiasm, urging people to contribute money. 
More and more either the bishop, the clergyman, or some member 
of the board of trustees must be an energetic business man. More 
and more large churches are seeking the safe haven of endowments; 


they fear the future.” 


The Christian Century has recently been engaged in the ungratetul 
duty of saying that the typical successful revivalism of today is an 
indication of the profound lack of spiritual life in the church. For 
the same reasons that we are compelled to say that of the revivalism 
in which so many glory, we are compelled to say it also of the 
raising of a great portion of the funds by which our churches and 
missionary enterprises are carried on. Many of our so-called dedica- 
tion “victories” are a sign of weakness, not of strength. The giving 
has to be manipulated by a professional leader who organizes a 
crowd-situation and plays upon motives that are anything but 
religious in character. The great blessing that the people should 
have—that of quietly and intelligently making an offering to the 
glory of God for the service of man—is denied them by the artificial 
manipulation of their leaders, who well know that their people for 
the most part utterly lack an appreciation of any such blessing as 
that. What we say of the typical revival “victory,” that it is less 
significant for the good it accomplishes than for the unspirituality 
it betrays, we say also of many of our achievements of money getting. 
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[The Trend of Events 


By Alva W. Taylor 








GROWING CHINESE INDEPENDENCE 

rhe Chinese Government has withdrawn the civil status of Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics. In the more helpless days when European 
imperialism was threatening to carve the limp and hoary empire into 
“spheres of influence” and even more tangible spheres of colonial 
government, she yielded to the demands made by Romanists and 
backed up by France and gave civil powers to the Vatican’s repre- 
sentatives. The priests were put on an equality with prefects and 
the bishops with viceroys. They were given civil and judicial rights 
over their followers and thus a sort of quasi Catholic government 
was erected within the confines of the empire and adherents of the 
Catholic religion were given the same footing as foreigners within 
the realm After ten years of this ignominy China feels strong 
enough to assert her sovereignty over her own citizens and puts 
Catholic, Protestant, and Confucianist on the same level rhe 
privilege was claimed by Catholics on the plea of protection to 
proselytes. In fairness, the government offered to grant the same 
privilege to the Protestant missionaries, but they refused to accept it. 
It was a means of defeating justice by those who used the sense of 
sectarian fealty and protection to do things the government would 
not allow. It was a blow at Chinese patriotism and governmental 
integrity and the source of much irritation. It had no small part 
in stimulating the Boxer riots and was a menace to all missionary 


work, and it no doubt caused the loss of more than one faithful 


Catholic missionary’s life. 


CONQUERING DREAD DISEASES 

No field of science is achieving such vast and lasting benefits for 
humanity as is medicine. At the recent International Medical Con- 
gress in Vienna, Dr. Geerster, of New York, announced a cure for 
peritonitis. The time for his paper was trebled, so great an interest 
did it arouse. Recently eleven lepers were dischargd from Molokai, 
the famous Hawaiian leper colony, cured. Thus one of the most 
ancient and terrible of incurable diseases is conquered. Dr. John 
Bashford, of London, believes he is on the eve of discovering the 
cause of cancer. Dr. Murphy, of Chicago, has revealed a new way of 


ll uring stiffened and enlarged joints. As 


mechanically treating and 
nature is better understood, physicians will learn how to better 
ate with her to cure her diseases and to do by the arts of 


surgery and physiological-chemistry what nature herself cannot do 


PROGRESS IN FAR ZANZIBAR 

Far Zanzibar is awaking to the movements of the modern world 
and her young ruler has adopted both western dress and custom in 
many things. Slavery is being abolished by decree and provision is 
made for the aged and infirm slaves that will be unable to support 
themselves and who may be left helpless by their masters. The 


government will pension them Soon the remotest parts of the 
earth will have forsaken the age-long ancient ways and put forth 
on the swift currents of modern progress. There are yet cannibai 
slands in the Pacific, and slave marts in Africa, but another genera 
tion bids fair to see the persuasion of the missionary and the strong 


hands of the civilized nations abolish the savagery of the earth. 


THE TINTINNAMBULATION OF THE BELLS 

rhe tingle of the telephone bell fills the earth. Pekin is bargaining 
for an up-to-date system and the little disks will take up with the 
impossible Chinese agglutinatives quite as easily as it does the 
mellittuous languages of the west. 

rhe tirst bell rang thirty-three years ago. At the end of five years 
there were 34,000 miles of wire in operation. Today there are 
13,000,000 miles, with a capital of nearly a billion in the holdings. 
There are 120,000 engaged in the operation of these lines and the 
vearly expenditure is about $150,000,000. It would be very interesting 


o know what the actual earnings are and how much of the billion 


is watered stock and bonds sold on valuations created by earning 
capacity, rather than real cost of construction. 

In 1880 there was nine times as much telegraph wire as there was 
telephone. Today there is eight times as much telephone as tele- 


graph wire. If the telegraph handles a quarter of a billion messages 
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a year, how many must the telephone handle? Stockholm is the 
best telephonized city in the world. The government took over the 
wires there some years ago and immediately both greatly improved 
the service and reduced the rates. No one pays over $26 per year 
now, and not only is the service the best, but the extensions are 
perhaps the most numerous of any city in the world. Glasgow 
reduced rates from $50 to $26 when the municipality took over the 
lines. The Bell company charges $125 for business houses and from 
$60 to $100 for residences in cities of like size in the United States, 

By its nature the telephone is a monopoly. In smaller towns 
excessive rates might be met with refusal to use the system, and the 
erection of another by citizen capital, but in the cities two companies 
means double cost to business and less than universal use to indi. 
vidual or residence users and wasteful duplication of plant. Compe. 
tition cannot regulate where competition costs more than no com. 
petition. The remedy is either to resort to municipal ownership 
or municipal regulation of rates. To put an unregulated monopoly 
under the laws of competition without any competition to regulate 
it is to put a large margin of pure exploitation into the hands of the 


privileged company. 


REBATES AND THE CUNNING THAT DEFIES SHACKLING 
Slason Thompson, the statistical defender of the railroads, asserts 
that twenty-one roads paid out $28,000,000 last year in “fake per- 
sonal injury, loss, and damage claims.” President Stickney writes 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that the roads are paying 
rebates in the form of “damages.” The amount paid out for personal 
injuries has trebled in ten years. Grant that all this is due to 
extension of traffic, increase of speed, and the better rewarding of 
injury, and we have the enormous increase in “damage and loss’ to 
In that time the amount paid 


annually rose from $4,760,000 to $56,700,000. The figures lend suspi- 


freight of $52,000,000 in ten years. 


cion to President Stickney’s charges all the more when it is discovered 
that the main part of that increase comes in the past four years, 
since rebating began to come seriously under the ban through the 
Hepburn law. On certain trunk lines the increase was from one-half 
more to twice as much as on all the lines. On one road it ran up to 
three times as much. 

The simplicity of the thing commends itself to those who are 
wise, and.as conscienceless as serpents. When rebates are forbidden 
the large shipper can demand remuneration for “damages.” His 
patronage depends upon the checks sent and there is no revision of 
According to Mr. 


dictum, there is no wrong done iff the law is observed, and the 


the books needed. tockefeller’s recent pious 
public must honor the benevolence of the man who thus gains 


millions for the building of universities and hospitals. 


THE BETTER WAY IN LABOR TROUBLES 

After several weeks of negotiation the wage demands of the 
Chicago Street Railway men have been compromised and a settle- 
ment that is satisfactory to both the employes and the employers. 
While arbitration was not resorted to, it was virtually an arbitra- 
tion of demands in which the men were represented by Mr. Mahon, 
their national president, the companies by their executive officers, 
and the public by Mr. Walter Fisher, tRe city’s traction counselor. 
The presence and recognition of Mr. Fisher's official right to aid in 
the settlement is significant. The public is quite as important 4 
factor in wage and other labor difficulties as is either of the parties 
directly involved. When this fact is recognized there will be an 
end of strikes and lockouts, for the presence of the impartial third 
party will be a sine qua non of conciliation and the sure forerunner 
of compulsory arbitration where conciliation is not effective. Mr. 
Fisher was recognized in this case because the city, which he 
represented, is a sharer in the profits of the street car companies. 

It will be recalled that during Mayor Dinn’s administration the 
people voted overwhelmingly for municipal ownership of the street 
cars. The people’s expressed will was defeated by various means—a 
story too long to be recounted here. The companies were given 4 
twenty year franchise, the city to have 55 per cent of the profits 
after certain charges were made against the net ‘balance over 
The properties were valued, liberal salaries are 


operating expenses. 
a 


allowed, large construction and repair funds are set aside, 
10 per cent construction profit is given, a 5 per cent bankers’ com- 
mission is taken out, and 5 per cent profit fs allowed on the valuation 
made of the properties and, after all this, the city is given 55 per 


cent of the profits, that is, its share in the excess profits. It reserves 
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the right to purchase at the valuation price plus the cost of exten- 
sions and improvements, and there is a joint city and company 
commission to regulate the quality of service and of the extensions. 

This plan gives an accounting of the profits. How much is made 
over and above all expenses and a clear profit of 5 per cent is made 
known through the accounting to the city It was seen that there 
was more than a million and a half to be divided, after a reasonable 
profit on a liberal valuation was made. The men thought the 
division was not equitable to labor. Here is another significant 
principle made a cause of action—the principle that labor has a 
right to a part of the excess of profits. Capital has always claimed 
all excess and charged it up as a reasonable compensation for the 
risks of success taken and the reward of managerial enterprise. 
Here labor claims a part of the excess profits—at least such a part 
as will give a reasonable wage and permit the worker to live 
omfortably. The new wage scale will give the men about one-third 
of this excess of profits. 

The old wage scale paid the men, 23c per hour for the first 
six months, 25¢c for the second six months, and 27¢ thereafter. They 
demanded 27c for the second six months, and 30c thereafter. The 
new scale as accepted will give 23c for the first six months, 25c for 
the second six months, and a raise of one cent per hour for each 
year’s service thereafter until a maximum of 30c¢ is reached. It 
will thus be seen that the immediate gain is not great, but that 
ultimate inerease will be considerable, providing the old men 


the 


” are kept on the cars and not discharged for trivial reasons in order 


to keep the wage budget down. The old men now on the cars, i. e. 


those who are drawing 27¢ under the old scale, will get a raise of 
le per hour until the maximum of 30c is reached. 

Is this a reasonable wage? The answer depends upon what one 
There are always more 


new than old ones. But let us strike a medium of 27c per hour as the 


calls reasonable. The men come and go. 


average wages. By working 12 hours per day a man will earn $22.68 
per week of seven days. Or suppose he works 30 days every month 
and has the extra five days in the year for sickness and pleasure. 
He will be able to make a little over $1,000 in the year. This looks 
large. But is it a fair consideration of the question? Should any 
man receive such a reckoning? Is not 360 days’ toil of 12 hours per 
day, unreasonable and almost inhuman? No man ought to have to 
work more than ten hours per day, six days per week, and fifty 
weeks in the year. The remainder of the time should be given to 
home, recreation, and personal affairs—and we allow nothing for 
misfortune. This will give a daily wage of $2.70, a yearly income 
of $810. Remember, too, that this is a city income where rents are 
high and living expensive. The investigators say that sum will only 
guarantee a living to a city family and that they must then live 
a cramped life with actual necessities only, and their children must 
go to work at a time when they should be in school. 

The time will come when the vast excess of profits which capita] 
has always claimed will be divided with labor, and the luxury of 


great wealth will contribute to the comfort of the workers. 


THE QUALITY UF MR. HARRIMAN’S SUCCESS 

Mr. Harriman was a Napoleon in the financia! world. He had a 
million before he was twenty-five, and he began without a cent. He 
made it speculating in Wall street—and of course everyone knows 
that Wall street does more big gambling than any other spot on 
earth. The margin on Wall street’s legitimate business runs easily 
over into the speculative, and the speculative just as easily over 
into gambling in stocks and bonds. Thus one never quite knows 
how money is made in Wall street, but it may be pretty fairly 
understood that quick millions can generally be traced to the gamb 
ling element in its business. Mr. Harriman dies worth untold 
millions and piled them up in forty short years, the most of them in 
the last sixteen. This does not necessarily,say he won one of them 
wrongly. He might have won every one of them without a breach 
of the law and by the genius of his financial wizadry in developing 
vast properties and putting their benefits at the disposal of humanity 
just as Edison has won millions by the genius of his inventions. 
But did he? The answer to that query determines or not his life 
was a true success. . 
He did develop 
vast properties and did wonders in the world of legitimate railroad- 
ing just as Jas. J. Hill has done. 
control of over 70,000 miles of road when he died, and it can be 


Mr. Harriman was more than a financial juggler. 
He was the chief factor in the 


truthfully said that it was in better physical condition and gave 


better service under his administration than ever before. But that 
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does not tell the story. Must the virtues of a man, if they simply 
tell largely, excuse, therefore, all his vices? This modern Napoleon 
was as heartless in the pursuit of his ambition as was his great 
prototype. He was absolutely devoid of sentiment when it came to 
business. It was an iron game to him. Personality, friendship, 
human consideration, counted for nothing. It was not wealth he 
wanted, but power. He was as silent as a sphinx. He had no 
chums, he shared no secrets as one eminently human will do, he was 
an enigma to those nearest him even. He struck terrific blows and 
let them fall where they would with only the question of their effect 
on his plan. He used financial juggling just as far as the law would 
allow. His famous Alton deal was one of the most daring and 
successful pieces of juggling that ever came to light. He passed 
out passes to legislators to get favors and did all the other things 
that publie conscience now is condemning and law forbidding. In 
other words, he played the financial game throughout and with no 
other consideration than winning at any price. Then what did he 
do with his wealth and power? Did good government profit by the 
interest of his genius ? Ask Roosevelt. Did charity get any help 
from his millions? There is no record. Has science been endowed 
for research? No institution bears his name or knows his benefits. 
If his life is to be judged by its worth to the world it may be 
answered that in so far as he developed railroads legitimately, he 
did good, but the price society paid was financial juggling, and no 
evil thing can ever be justified by a wrong doing of it. The way he 
got his money will hardly allow industrial economy to say he was 
a true success, and the way he used his money will hardly, lead 


human need to call him a human success, 


HOW CANADA WOULD DEAL WITH McKEE’S ROCK 


Canada has demonstrated the wisdom of her new Industrial Con- 
ciliation Law at this very time that the McKee’s Rock strike has 
been demonstrating the unwisdom of “leaving them to fight it out.” 
Five thousand dock laborers of the Canadian Pacific at Ft. William 
on Lake Superior went out on a strike. The Lemiux law makes a 
strike or lockout illegal until the difficulty has been fully investi- 
gated by a Board of Conciliation constituted under the authority of 
the governmental Department of Labor. After a full investigation 
and hearing all sides the findings are published and the combatants 
are left to settle the matter—if indeed they have not previously 
agreed to accept the judgment of the commission. In this manner 
90 per cent of all industrial disputes have been peaceably settled in 
Canada since the law was enacted. The threatened strike of 5,000 
at Ft. William was then adjusted since the McKee’s Rock bloody 
barbarity began. 

It does not compel arbitration, but it compels a truce until an 
impartial judgment can be rendered by the appointed commission 
of that important third party to every industrial dispute—the Public. 
It compe!s consideration by both parties while waiting; it compels 
each to listen to the other side of the case; it puts the calm judg- 
ment of a fair minded committee into the balance and brings the 
great weight of public demand to bear upon the contending forces. 
It would bring public opprobrium to bear upon a man like Hofstat 
before his dictatorial attitude had been obscured by the lawlessness 
that it brought about. 

Compulsory arbitration is objected to by some labor leaders be 
cause, while employers can be fined for not following the award the 
employee must be imprisoned to compel compliance. In Canada’s 
how fair-mindedness is given the judgment and the opprobrium of 
public opinion sentences the recalcitant party to the disfavor of 
public sympathy. As the workingman’s cause must depend in the 
end on public sympathy, he might well advocate such a measure. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S RULES FOR A LONG LIFE 


1. Rule both mind and body with an iron hold. You are master. 

2. For the body, enough good sleep, enough good food, enough 
good exercise. 

3. For the mind, regular work; work in the line of your genius 
and stop when you are tired. 

4. After you are forty you may, if you are not a fool, choose 
But you 
will find that the more you are in the open air and the more you 


your own rules, your own medicine and your own food. 


are with other people, the better you will succeed. You will also 
find that there is nothing gained by brooding over failure. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5 (and always). The great central statement of life 
and history in. this matter is: “He made himself of no reputation 
and took upon himself the form of a servant, wherefore God has 


highly exalted him.” 
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Editorial 


HE addresses of Rev. I. J. Spencer of Lexington, Ky., at the 

Nebraska State convention, reported in our columns two weeks 
ago, are suggestive in a marked degree of the shifting emphasis 
What 
Mr. Pritchard calls the “climax” of the series of addresses was 


reached in Mr 


among the Disciples of Christ as we enter the new century. 


Spencer's criticism of our popular slogan, “Where 
the Bible speaks we speak; and where the Bible is silent we are 
silent.” The Lexington pastor maintained that this motto needed 
revision. It should read, “Where Christ speaks we speak; and where 
Christ is silent we are silent.” No creed por personal opinion, nor 
even the Bible can be made the basis of union among Christians, 
but the person of Christ, which is above all these, and the source 
of the Christian religion is the One, and the only One, in whom all 
his followers can unite.” These are pregnant words. They have 
rarely with such insight into their 


The distinction between the 


been oft spoken before, but 
significance as Mr. Spencer possesses. 
two mottoes marks the difference between the two antagonistic 
conceptions with which the Disciples approach their Centennial. On 
the one hand there are those who, under the influence of the tradi- 
tional motto, go forth to unite the Christian world upon the Bible 
and end by insisting upon their interpretation of the Bible as the 
basis of union. This, however, is an out-and-out creed, a human 
It may be a true creed; but, again, like 


That it is not put in 


creed, and nothing else. 
every human creed, it may not be true 
written form and formally subscribed to by ministers or members, 
renders it hardly less rigid and definite than the other creeds against 
which our fathers and we have, for a century, inveighed. Over 
against those who hold to this motto stand those who make Christ 
the basis of unity among Christians. They may hold one view of 
the Bible or another. They may be conservative or liberal in matters 
of criticism. They may regard miracles as supernatural interven- 
tions of a God residing outside his universe, or they may regard 
miracles as the exhibition on higher levels of the same divine life 
that works constantly in nature, or they may have any other theory 
of miracles. They may interpret specific scripture texts with inde- 
judgment, differing, if they from traditional or 
may hold a dualistic or a monistic or a 


pendent must, 


accepted views. They 


pluralistic philosophy as their reason compels them. Whatever their 
views, if with their whole heart they take Jesus Christ as their 
divine Lord and Savior, believing that he possesses the secret of 
eternal life for all men, they are Christians, members of the only 
church Christ has in the world, and ought to be fellowshipped by all 
The catholic 


To work it 


who are of like mind with them concerning the Master. 
logic of our plea has not yet been clearly worked out. 
out and boldly to accept its conclusion in our practice and our 
practical attitude toward other Christian people, is the most pressing 
necessity of the new century upon which we are about to enter. 
No better place to begin can be found than where Mr. Spencer 
begins: in making a sharp contrast between the authority of a 
body of literature and the authority of the personal Christ. 


Heart to Heart 


E have not talked “shop” much in the pages of The Christian 
Century the past year. Our editorial message and the mes- 
sages of our contributors, together with the church news, have so 
completely filled our space that none was left to talk with our 
friends in a heart to heart fashion about the paper itself. 
Throughout the year our mail has been heavy with words of 
appreciation and encouragement. “You have fought a good fight,” 
And others, “Your stand for liberty has saved the brother- 
” “T thank you especially for your 


one says. 
hood from becoming a sect. 
editorial on “Talking Religion.” “The Century 
cannot tell you how much I enjoy the thoroughness with which you 
“You are giving us a splendid 


our best paper.” “I 


are meeting the issues of today.” 
“You are giving us the best paper editorially 
considered put out by the brotherhood in many years.” “I take off 
my hat to you for your last editorial; it is high water mark.” “Your 
paper is the most stimulating and inspiring of any paper published 
“T should be guilty of a sin 


editorial leadership.” 


in our own or any other brotherhood.” 
of omission if I refrained from expressing to you my deep gratitude 
and thrilling emotion for your editorials on “The Re-examination 
of the Successful Revival.” “The Century is one paper that gives 





me a vision of the big things happening beyond the borders of gy 
own brotherhood, and interprets these in the light of our history 
and plea.” 

These good words we choose at random from our files of ¢oy. 
We hardly know where to stop when we begin ty 
But we must not use more space in repeating the assurance, 


respondence. 
quote. 
that have so greatly strengthened and rejoiced us. 

The second year of The New Christian Century Company will soop 
begin. We are projecting our plans for a greatly improved paper, 
notwithstanding the opinion of one enthusiastic reader that “the 
Christian Century is just about perfect.” We wish to have the 
practical cojperation of every reader in extending our circulation, 
If every minister and layman who shares the ideals of this paper 
would speak to his friends of its worth and get their subscriptions, 
our list would be increased so that we might indeed make The 
Christian Century “just about perfect.” 

At the present moment we are all—readers and editors—making 
Does it occur to you, our readers, 
Pittsburgh to make 
It isa 
time of socjal fellowship. Conversations about the church’s life and 
welfare will be hardly less delightful than the public addresses, 
Every lover of the things for which this paper stands, every sharer 


our plans to go to Pittsburgh. 
what a splendid chance you will have at 
friends and secure subscribers for The Christian Century? 


of our ideals for our brotherhood, will wish to utilize these cop- 
versations for speaking a word for The Christian Century and taking 
then and there a subscription. 

We shall be glad to meet our readers and friends at our exhibit 
both in Forbes Field at any time during the convention, and we 
hereby appoint every friend of The Christian Century our agent to 
receive new subscriptions! If every present reader who attends the 
convention would bring so much as one other into the ranks, it 
would greatly forward and strengthen the paper. 


Pulpit Carelessness 


UMMER is the time when the. minister gets an opportunity to 
hear his brother ministers, if such a vacation privilege comes 

to him at any season of the year. And his study of their man- 
nerisms ,and peculiarities is often of advantage to him in self- 
criticism. 
dangers is his liability to fall into certain habits of speech or of 
gesture which are limitations of his power as a leader of men 


It is not too much to say that one of the minister’s chief 


It is astonishing what language some ministers permit themselves 
in the pulpit, partially growing out of lack of educational prepara- 
tion, and partially out of a foolish desire to “talk down” to their 
audiences in colloquial or even slangy terms. No mannerism pro- 
duces a more painful impression upon intelligent listeners than this. 

As a general thing, ministers who have any suitable warrant for 
preaching have long since gotten past such audacious assaults upon 
speech as “He gave it to you and I,” or “Think of all the blessings 
received by you and I.” A minister who dropped in upon a religious 
service writes that he heard an able, young man whose sermons 
were constantly marred by slips of this character. He has plenty 
of talent, earnestness, a lively fancy, and a good delivery, writes this 
listener; yet, in a single discourse there were six repetitions of this 
one irritating mistake of the false use of the nominative. Surely 
that young man could not have been trained in any institution 
where attention is given to proper speech. 

Another class of bad habits has to do with the use of pet phrases 
or endearing titles with which the minister frequently addresses 
his audience, such as “Beloved” or “Dear.” Such a mannerism 
equally offensive, whether directed at the audience with wearisome 
iteration or at the deity in the familiar speech of prayer. Other 
stock expressions, such as “methinks,” or “it seems to me,” ought 
be avoided by the minister who has consideration for the feeling 
of his listeners. 

It is a well known and disquieting fact that too many well 
informed and otherwise acceptable preachers have not yet sent @ 
the cannery some of their stock expressions which ought to be 
relegated, if they wish to save their public discourses from the com 
monness and triteness that these mannerisms give. It would & 
well if every minister would put up on his study wall a list of 
phrases to be tabooed, beginning with “that sort of thing” and 
ending with the tottering veteran, “along this line.” 
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A Statement of Conditions and Prospects on the South Side 


Ten of the twenty-two churches and mis 
sions in Chicago are on the South side. 
This is true in spite of the fact that we 
lost two churches on the South side the 
past year, the only two lost in Chicago 
during the year. The only new chureh organ 
ized during the year was on the South side. 
These facts indicate that the South side ha- 
much significance for our people. 

Of our self-supporting churches, the largest 
reported membership is that of Memorial 
church, if we include both Baptists and Dis- 


By Orvis F. Jordan 


besides giving liberally to every good cause. 

We have a self-supporting church on Ash- 
land avenue which has but recently come 
into independency. The brethren here have 
been able to fill a local hall at times when 
their church has not been large enough and 
seem to have substantial growth in member- 
ship this year. 

The two churches that we lost this year 
have stories full of significance. The death 


of the old Central church revives memories 
of the long ago. It was, fifteen years ago, 














Harvey Christian Church, W. D. Endres, Pastor. 


ciples who have merged into the union 
church. Here we have an interesting ex- 
periment in practical Christian union. A 


congregation with an eloquent preacher and 
no place for him to preach joined with a 
congregation that had a beautiful meeting 
house and for two years no settled minister. 
So far the adjustments have been made 
surprisingly well and there is no reason to 
look for anything other than permanent 
success in the movement. 

The Hyde Park church is one of our most 
interesting churches in Chicago. As an 
experiment in adjusting the church to its 
environment, Hyde Park church has much 
significance. University people represent a 
small fraction of the total population. They 
have relatively a greater degree of departure 
from normal standards than even the slums, 
though in another direction. They have a 
different set of interests to which the church 
must minister. The Hyde Park church has 
met these special interests with many in 
novations in church methods and by its 
church roster shows that it has made rea- 
sonable growth in membership and has an 
unusually high-grade constituency, number 
ing in its ranks some of the foremost re 
formers of the city. 

The church in Englewood is one of the 
best congregations in the entire brotherhood. 
In enthusiasm, spirituality, social service, and 
loyalty to every good cause, this church ranks 
high. In money-raising ability, there is no 
church in Chicago to equal Englewood. This 
church is located in a different environment, 
entirely, from the two we have just men 
tioned and has been as successful in facing 
the problems of its local environment as the 
others. Englewood has two living-links in 
Chicago missions and a foreign living-link. 





our strongest church with nearly a thousand 
names on the roll and the finest church build- 
ing in Chicago. The death of such a strong 
organization in such a comparatively short 


time challenges our attention. What were 


but there is a.so a story of reckless tinance 
to tell. 
in debt to build a house beyond their means. 
They had construction 
and were not able to heat the building. When 
the crash came after the Columbian Exposi- 


Lhe congregation had gone hopelessly 


been careless in the 


tion, they were not ab.e to meet their obliga 
tions and the long-suifering creditor, John 
Gunzenhauser of the Batavia Church, had to 
foreclose. He still owns the building and 
the tongue-speaking split from the Dowieite 
church now make the ring with a 
supposed repetition of Pentecostal linguistic 
performance. The old Central Church stands 
as a stately ruin to that our 
Christian lives must be above the suspicion 
of any, and that our finances must be run 
by sight as well as by faith. 

The death of the Garfield Boulevard Church 
also bears us its had 
eminent pastors, among whom was the great 
evangelist, Updike. All of the pastors have 
been men of more than ordinary ability. The 
neighborhood is as restricted as a village in 
the country. An oasis of American people 
on the boulevard is surrounded by a solid 
wall of foreign population employed mostly 
in the stockyards. It would be impossible, 
probably, to hope to gather both foreigners 
and boulevard people into the same church. 
The little oasis is already sadly over-churched 
so that hardly a one of the over-numerous 
protestant churches of the neighborhood are 
making more than a struggle for mere ex- 
This calamity stands as a lesson 


echoes 


warn us all 


lessons. It has some 


istence. 
to us to make more careful studies of neigh- 
borhoods before entering in. 

The church nearest the loop district is the 
mission church among the negroes. A square 
or two off the main lines of travel and one 
enters into a district at Armour avenue and 
which is exclusively 
with little 


Thirty-sixth street, 
black Hlere the 


streets swarm 











West Pullman Church, C. A. Pearce, Pastor. 


the causes? We feel we must tread softly. 
We may not speak all that is on our mind 
to speak. Certainly grave mistakes were 
made. The church did not stand for the high 
standards of Christian life that it might, at 
least parts of it. A large and important 
element in the membership withdrew and 
formed the First Church, now merged in 
Memorial. Not only was there this factor, 


pickaninnies and a white face is a curiosity. 
Our Armour Avenue church was founded in 
1886, but afterwards disbanaed for a while. 
It acquired its present property through a 
loan from the C. W. B. M. and has paid all 
but five hundred dollars of the original 
three thousand dollar loan. We also have a 
settlement among the negroes in Englewood 
run by C. E. Winston. He is proceeding along 
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lines of industrial education. When he failed 
i 
! 


to convince his white friends of the feasibility 


of his plans, he went ahead to success with 


out them. He has a thoroughly up-to-date 
program with more vision to it than is shown 
by most of his pale-faced brethren 

The remainder of our South side missions 
have great similarity of problems South 
Chicago, West Pullman, Chicago Heights, 
Harvey and Gary, are all factory districts. 


In these districts there are the skilled m« 


chanics and foremen ‘who are usually Amer 
ican. The remainder are usuatiy from Slavic 
races Ou urches in these factory dis 











Saunders, Pastor. 


South Caicago Hall. A. J. 


tricts are rapidly coming to self-support. 


Harvey has a beautiful little stone building 
and with superior equipment and good leader 
ship made the largest net gain of any of 
our missions last year. West 
frame building out of debt and is 
Chicago Heights has 


Pullman has 
a good 
making good progress. 
an old frame tabernacle. Our best people 
there will not attend church in such a dis 
reputable building. They must either build 
or die. They are encouraged to look forward 


to the former outcome. Two missions in 


halls are those at South Chicago and Gary 


THE 


With the handicap 


of asking people to climb 
stairs to hear the preaching. they are not 
progress and will not until 


making much 


buildings are provided. All 


things else being 
with a 
] 


equal, we can say that the church 


good church building comes quickly into self 
support and begins to reinforce the whole 


program in Chicago, while the others may 


generation a millstone 


irag along for a 
around the neck of the brotherhood 


We have 


conditions in Chicago. 


completed our brief survey of 
Of necessity we have 
barely scratched the surfa for lack of 
In many instances a single congrega 


a study full of mis 


space. 
tion would lend itself to 
sionary significance In fifteen years we have 


grown greatly in many ways, but have lost 
many churches in the process. It is inter- 
never Yost a 


We have lost 


esting to note that we hav: 
church over a theological issue 
churches through immoral preachers, through 
methods, imprudent 
and through the nat- 


bad financial through 
locations for missions, 
in the city, 


ural change of neighborhoods 


but none on account of what some of our 
journalism is pleased to regard the crux of 
the Chicago situation. Where a single church 
in our history has divided over theology, we 
have had divisions often, over ruthless preach 
who have stayed to prosecute their schemes 
at the expense of the peace of the brethren. 
We have much wreckage from the men who 
came to storm the city and who left to 
explain their defeat in a few years compared 
with the little that has through a 
theological situation that has been 
vated all the time from the outside and not 
from the inside. Yet a single, little theo- 
logical flurry gets more attention than all the 
wickedness of a generation. 


come 


aggra- 


The future is bright for Chicago with all of 
our failures, 
we are far behind the rest in membership; 


Our equipment is very meagre; 


but through the years we have developed an 
esprit de corps. We have all the brands of 


theology from “anti-ism” and “near-anti-ism” 
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to the most modern brands. but we haye 


learned to live our plea 


and work at the job 


In opinions berty” 


With this new Vision 


of what things are paramount in importance 
we are more ready than ever before 
riously attack the city problem. 
, 


On October 3. we observe the da tor Ch 


Every church in the ty wil 


cago missions. 


bear its share for the redemption of Chica 














Armour Ave. (Colored) Church, F. C. Cothran, 
Pastor. 


It is a recent experience to have down-state 
churches have fellowship in this the greatest 
missionary problem of Illinois. Last week 
two Illinois churches sent in offerings. Not 
money but the 
liveliest 


only the good-will arouse 


sentiments of gratitude. It seems 
like an omen of a better day. The Chicago 
Christian Missionary Society will be glad to 
make suggestions for the observance of Chi 


cago Day to those who inquire. 


A Week of Crises in Constantinople 


Daily Riots that Threaten Lives of the American Visitors. 
By Edward A. Henry 


fanatics might claim that the Sultan could 
have prevented, had he been in power, and 
Moslem 


It was on the afternoon of Saturday, Oc 
tober 3, 1908, that the good ship Preussen 
reached her berth at the mouth of the world- 
famed Golden Horn, the beautiful harbor of 
Constantinople, and we went ashore for our 
first visit in an Oriental city. The strange 
sights and stranger customs which we met 
on every hand were most fascinating, but 
we can not recount them at this time as our 
purpose in this and our next few articles is 
to give our readers some idea of the mo- 
mentous changes which have taken place in 
the Ottoman Empire during the past year 
as seen by one residing in the Empire. 


Position of the Sultan 


As we all know, the Sultan Abdul Hamid 
had, in July, 1908, granted a constitution to 
his people and the real ruler of the Empire 
at the time of our visit was not the Sultan, 
Committee of Union and 
the “Young 
world 


but the mysterious 
known as 


of all the 


Progre ss’ pop 
Turk Party.” The 


were upon this committee to see whether or 


eyes 


not it itself equal to the task 


of maintaining peace and 


would prove 
abolishing the 
centuries. No one realized more 


abuses of 
fully than did those “Young Turks” the in 
] Mohammedan 


flammable disposition of the 
peoples on the one hand and the suspicion 


of the powers on the other Let them suffer 


from any 


great national crisis which the 


the whole world would be ablaze. 





Edward A. Henry. 


Let them fail to keep peace and carry out 
the reforms promised in the constitution and 
the powers «would interfere. If any one ever 





stood “twixt the devil and the deep blue sea,” 
those “Young Turks” did. 


Bulgaria Revolts 


With these facts in mind, one can realize 
our feelings as we stepped out of a funicular 
railway car on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
October 7, and. heard the news boys shouting 
an unintelligible jargon which the purchaser 
of a copy of the afternoon “Le Stamboul” 
translated to mean that Bulgaria had re 
volted from the Ottoman Empire, declared 
her independence and set up a king. That 
night we kept inside our hotels, for mobs 
thronged the streets and a wild rumor had it 
that such a national calamity would break 
the “Young Turk” power so that the Sultan 
would rise and crush his enemies in the old 
way and win back Bulgaria by force of arms 
The English embassy was besieged by the 
mob until the ambassador came out and al 
England would stand by the 
Loud cheering followed this 


nounced that 
“Young Turks.” 
announcement and the mob moved on to the 
Italian and French embassies and heard sil 
ilar statements and gave more lusty cheers. 
The American embassy was also visited and 
the great nation of freedom cheered. 
Thursday dawned bright and clear and the 
beauty of the weather seemed to have & 
spired a spirit of confidence in the natives 
We spent the early afternoon in the grand 
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bazaar and there met a Turk who talked 
poor English, but gave expression to the 
gniversal respect for England’s power when 
he said, “Bulgaria say, ‘We have a_ king.’ 
Ingleese say Who is your king‘ I don’t 
know your king. You have no king.” In 
two. maybe three weeks there be no king.” 
, Tide of Trouble Rises 

But the tide of trouble had only begun to 
fow in. About four o’clock the news boys 


again began a clamor. When we had trans 
lated the French paper we found that Austria 
had annexed Bosnia and Herzogovina. Again 
there were ugly rumors of the downfall of 
the “Young Turks.” That night the mob 
was more ugly than the night before. Again 
it cheered the English, French and Italian 
embassies, but now it hissed and hooted the 
Austrians and Germans and, since a London 
telegram had announced that America would 
recognize Bulgarian independence if the Eu- 
ropean powers did, it also hooted the Amer- 
ican embassy. With the mob in that humor, 
it was really dangerous for an Austrian, 
German or American citizen to be on the 
street. Many people that night almost held 
their breath as they asked, “What mean these 
two disasters so close together? Is a big 
plot on to overthrow the constitution by 
showing the weakness of the Young Turks? 
Can they stem this tide?” 
Friday dawned clear agajn. 
so much good cheer as on Thursday. 


There was not 
People 
everywhere were discussing the situation and 
wondering. During the forenoon we learned 
that the leaders of the mob the night before 
had been Greeks and Armenians whose only 
purpose was to stir up a riot, hoping in that 
way to arouse the powers to dismember the 


1909 r 
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Empire. trusting that such an event would 
result in freedom for Macedonia and Ar- 


menia. The “Young Turks” had shown their 
wisdom and power by very quietly placing 
all these leaders under arrest. The whole 
thing was done so quietly that few people 
knew of it and no resentment on the part 
of the natives had been aroused. The for 
eign residents were assured that order would 


be maintained. 


Foreign Residents Tremble 

But troubles were not yet over. 
the afternoon the wews boys again became 
noisy and the papers told the story that 
Crete, soon to be released from the guardian- 
ship of the powers, had announced her in- 
tention of applying for admission to the 
kingdom of The residents 
almost turned pale with fear and apprehen- 


Late in 


Greece. foreign 


sion. “What next?” were the words on every 
lip. As evening shades began to lower we 


looked for a worse mob than ever, possibly 
riot. But the “Young Turks” had done their 
work well. No mobs appeared, but instead 
the steady beat of the watchmen’s staves 
announced through the night that peace and 
quiet reigned supreme. 

Saturday dawned and set without further 
calamity, and once more we all drew full 
The “Young Turk” 
party had passed through its first great crisis 
the 


breaths of confidence. 


since the granting of constitution. It 


had proven to the world both its power and 
its wisdom. Strenuous were the days of 
boycott against Austria which followed, but 


never again was its life threatened until! the 


great revolt of last April—but we must wait 
until next time to study that. 


Our Church Records 


A Business-like Method for the Church. 


By Charles 


In his description of the judgment scene, 
John says, “I dead, the and 
the small standing before the throne: and 
the books were opened.” Theologians may 
differ as to what books 
the passage, but of 


saw the great 


are referred to in 


one thing we may be 
the 


certainly 


sure, no reference is made to record 
books of the They 


the most unreliable set of books to be found 


churches. are 
anywhere from which to make up righteous 
judgment. All hail to the Centennial Com- 
mittee in its attempt to get church records 
that mean something! 

When I became the minister of The Hill- 
side Church of Indianapolis, I was given a 
little book which, I told, 
list of the members. Many of these I never 
saw at chufch. Many, I could not find. Many, 
no one seemed to know anything about. After 
nearly a year, I the to my 
home, and we the list 
gether, with a view to revising it and making 
it accurate. 


was contained a 


invited elders 


went over entire to- 
We found it necessary to have 
another meeting and then others. 

After much and meditation and 
counselling together we mapped out our cam- 
paign. First, we decided that we wanted an 
accurate list. Second, we wanted to make 
the people realize that Christian 
meant business. Third, we believed that the 
Tesponsibility of deciding the matter of mem- 
bership should not be arbitrarily settled by 
the elders, but be placed upon the hearts and 
consciences of the individuals. 

As a basis of our work we resolved to have 
4 “Covenant Service” on the first Sunday in 
October. A letter was sent to every one on 
the list whose residence could be found. Con- 
ditions were explained and our purpose plain- 


prayer 


being a 





M. Fillmore 


ly stated. 
to be 


They were told that if they wished 
enrolled as upon the 
record bock, they should sign the enclosed 
covenant card and turn it in at the “Covenant 
Service,” or mail it to the pastor if unable 


members new 





Charles M. Fillmore, 
Pastor, Hillside Church, Indianapolis. 


to be present at the service. 
Here is the covenant card: 
COVENANT CARD 
of the 
Hillside Christian Church 
By the grace of God, I hereby covenant 
with the members of the Hillside Christian 
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Church, 
fastly with them in the teaching of Jesus, 
in the fellowship, in the breaking of bread 
and in the prayers. 

As the Lord prospers me I will lay by in 
that on the First Day of the week I 
may regularly contribute to the support of 


Indianapolis, Ind., to continue stead- 


store 


the Hillside Church. Fraternally, 
Date Address 
The response was most gratifying. The 


“Covenant Service” was unanimously voted 
one of the most impressive ever engaged in 
by those present. After the usual opening 
exercises with a short “Covenant 
Making,” based upon Josnua 24 and Acts 2, 
there was a roll call of members. The con 
gregation then stood. The elders were in the 
pulpit with the minister. The deacons were 
in a body at the right ofthe pulpit. 

The first verse of “Blest Be the Tie” was 
sung. The minister covenarted fidelity in 
the discharge of the duties of his office. The 
elders and deacons responded, urging him to 
The peo- 
ple responded, promising to pray for him. 
The minister charged the elders to carry out 


sermon on 


diligence in glorifying his ministry. 


faithfully the duties of their office. They 
responded, covenanting to do so. The min- 
ister and elders charged the deacons, and 


they responded, making their covenant. 
Last of all, minister and people covenanted 
All this in exact scripture quota- 
tions. The second and third verses of “Blest 
Be the Tie” were then sung. 

The elders immediately divided among 
themselves the names of those who had not 
reported at the. service. 
written, urged to take letters and unite with 
the congregations in the communities where 
they were living. 


together. 


Non-residents were 


Those living in the neigh- 
borhood were visited, and given the aiterna- 
tive to enter into renewed covenant relation- 
ship with the church or be dropped from its 
membership. Many took letters, many were 
never found, a few voluntarily dropped out. 
Instead of a nominal membership of 365, we 
obtained a bona fide list of 242, every one 
of whom could be accounted for. 

To those who have a fondness for num- 
bers, it may look as if we made a big blun- 
But the board of and the en- 
tire church are unanimous in saying that the 
church healthier, or 
efficient working condition. It was voted to 
make the “Covenant Service” an annual af- 
fair, and we are preparing now for its second 


der. officers 


never was in a more 


observance. 

We have lost several members during the 
year by death and removal, but our net gain 
has brought the membership up to three hun 
dred. Very few of these will be dropped off 
by the next “Covenant 

But the board of officers is not satisfied to 
have a large list of nominal members, and 
early in the spring after several weeks’ con- 
sultation, it was decided that every member 
of the church would be expected to pay at 
least five cents per week to the current ex- 
penses of the church unless excused by the 
elders. The finance committee apportioned 
the members. A quarterly report is to be 
printed showing the exact financial standing 
of every member. Following the publication 
of the first quarterly report the elders visited 
those who were delinquent for the quarter, 
asking if their apportionment was too large; 
if they must be excused from contributing 
from inability; or, if they would meet the 
The results of the 
been extremely encouraging. 

At the last monthly meeting of the board 
of officers it was agreed that the 


Service.” 


obligation. work have 


general 
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condition of the membership was gratifying, 
and that we are entering upon our fall and 
winter work under most auspicious conditions. 


We must have a new building. We have 
plans and specifications calling for a $15,000 
structure The plans for financing it are 
outlined,—but as this article is already too 


long, I must pass that by. But I would say 
this: while we feel confident at Hillside that 
we have solved the problem of an exact and 
reliable method of enrolling our membership 
so far as we are concerned, we do not claim 


THE 


universal success for it. We do believe, how- 
ever, that the plan will solve the problem 
if faithfully carried out in most of the 
churches. But it will not work itself. It 
requires faithful, patient, persevering labor 
by elders who are devoted to the church, and 
sincerely desire its prosperity and success. 
If any one can show us how to improve upon 
the plan and make it more efficient for the 
Master’s will thank him. If 
any one wishes our counsel in helping tc 
carry it out, it will be cheerfully given. 


service, we 


Religious Education 
The Graded Sunday-School 


By Harry 


The Texas Sunday-school Association, at its 
meetit number of 
the 


articles 


requested a 
denominations to pre- 
Religious fducation to be 
denominational journals. 


last annual 


pastors ol various 
pare on 

published in thei 
The following word written by H. B. Robin- 
son, pastor at El Paso, Texas, is in response 


to this request. 
AN EDUCATIONAL BASIS. 


The effort to realize the watchword “All the 
church and as many more in the Bible School” 


calls forth another more important slogan, 
Every Bible School worth being in.” The 


efforts of earnest workers are making schools 
and classes large. They generate enthusiasm. 
Hurrahing” all the time to keep a crowd 
leaves little opportunity inclination 
for other interests. “Hurrah” 
lent now and then as a picnic meal, but as a 
regular diet it gives very 
Wisdom, not 
When 
“When it is 
estimate ol 


or even 


is most excel- 


unsatisfactory re- 
detraction, has 


’ and 


sults, arrogant 


asked is a school not a school 
a Sunday-school.” 
the 
even people 
it, and those 
in it. The school must be such that parents 
may know that their children the 


same skilful classification, adaptation and 


answers 
Such Sunday-school 
indifferent 


who 


an 
makes 
toward 


thoughtful 


embarrasses work 


receive 


teaching that they receive in the day 
school and that the Bible School is 
more fruitful for daily conduct and 
character than the school of any week 
day. Such assurance in the heart of 


the parent will greatly 1elp to fill the school 


with earnest pupils and keep order when it is 


full. Such a school cannot be without 
trained teachers. The school that does not 
uemand trained teachers courts failure. If 


all the teachers and prospective teachers are 
not training class for 
them 

The results of no teaching or poor teaching 
the school as such. The 
church is dire tly affected The estimate 
that there are a million unattached Disciples, 
even if it be wide of the mark, is enough to 
cause the wisest in the brotherhood to write 
u new series of books upon church polity and 
put them in the curriculum of every Bible 
college and into the hands of all the officers 
It is enough to make every 
evangelist know that he is a derelict if he 
does not strive earnestly to leave every con- 


trained, 
now. 


organize a 


do not stop with 


of every church 


vert in a permanent class under an efficient 
teacher. Churches should be training the 


teachers now for the revival they expect to 


have next year 


Mr. Robinson here lays his finger upon the 
present weakness of the Sunday-school. Its 
work has not basis 
that 


tors 


usually been upon a 
the of 
It has been a work not of education, but 
of exhortation. tut this disneartening con- 


dition is rapidly passing. Church workers 


would command respect educa- 





F. Burns 


are taking the task of Religious Education 
They are seeking to make the 
Sunday-school an educational force. With 
many, this desire even outweighs the desire 


seriously. 


for numbers. The desire must become pur- 
pose. As purpose jit must become clearly 
defined. We must make clear to ourselves 


just what is nécessary that the work of the 
have educational value. 
essential that the Sunday-school 
school indeed ? 

I. Graded Classes. 

First, the school must The 
necessity of a graded school is no longer 
questioned. But when is a school graded? 
When it is more or less clearly divided into 
The separation of the school 
into divisions there must be. But the grad- 
ing must go farther. The departments them- 
selves must be graded, before the school has 
a right to claim the honor of being a graded 


Sunday-school 
What is 


may be a 


may 


be graded. 


departments? 


school. The interests, capacities and needs 
of children change rapidly. Between a boy 
of seven and a boy of ten there is a great 
The boys recognize this, and boys 
ages not group to- 
The teacher must be as 


gulf fixed. 
of these 
gether in their play. 
wise. 

The classification may be either according 
to age, or according to the standing in the 
public Usually there must be a 
modification of either principle to meet the 
needs of individual cases. The system of the 
public school offers a convenient plan for 
It is as follows: 


divergent do 


school. 


grading. 
Elementary Division 

Kindergarten—three to six years of age. 

First Grade—Six years. 

Second Grade—Seven years. 

Third Grade—Eight years. 

Fourth Grade—Nine years. 

Fifth Grade—Ten years. 

Sixth Grade—Eleven years. 

Seventh Grade—Twelve years. 

Eighth Grade—Thirteen years. 

Secondary Division 

Ninth Grade—Fourteen years. 

Tenth Grade—Fifteen years. 

Eleventh Grade—Sixteen years. 

Twelfth Grade—Seventeen years. 

Each grade may contain a number of 
classes. In some schools, for lack of pupils, 
it may be necessary to omit certain grades 
entirely, but the system as a whole should 
be maintained. 


II. Graded Lessons. 


Then there must be the graded lessons. 
The time for topical exhortations in the Sun- 
day-school has passed. The churches are now 
demanding systematic instruction. In this 
systematic work the child is the center of in- 
terests. Its changing interests and capacities 
must determine what shall be presented to 
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it at each advancing stage of its development, 
This principle, which has been so carefully 
and scientifically worked out in the public 
school, is now being applied to the Sunday. 
school. The plan for graded Internationa] 
lessons, presented last week, is evidence of 
the scope of this movement. Let us hope 
that every school, which has in it a reader 
of the Christian Century will at least advance 
to the ground recommended by the Interna. 
tional Sunday-school Association. 


III. Graded Teachers. 


For this work we must have also graded 
teachers. This is most important of all. 4 
good teacher will be able to do some sort 
of work with nearly any scheme of lessons, 
and with almost any sort of class; but 
an unskilful teacher will defeat the pur- 
poses of even the most perfectly organized 
school. Our great imperative need is of 
teachers who know something and who know 
how to teach it. I will refrain from carica- 
turing the teaching (?) often seen in the 
Sunday-school. But has your heart not ached 
as you have (when visiting a school, not your 
own) watched the teacher who has been 
pressed into service because there was no one 
else to take the class? Have you not pitied 
the children as this teacher groped around 
for something to say, and punctuated her 
remarks with exhortations to attention. 
Your imagination can supply the details of 
the picture—I wish it could not. The picture 
is a sad one. To change it, and it is being 
changed, we must require more than piety 
of our Sunday-school teachers. They must 
be good. But it is as necessary that they be 
“apt to teach.” Your friend may be ever 
so good a man, and deeply interested in your 
welfare, but that it not sufficient ground for 
calling him as your physician, or trusting 
him to use the surgeon’s knife. The teacher 
must be trained to teach. 

Where shall we get the trained teacher! 
This is the question of questions. Given 
trained teachers, and other essentials to suc- 
cessful Sunday-school work must follow. To 
get trained teachers we must train them. 
Teacher training, then, is the fundamentally 
important work before the church. But who 
will do it, and how shall they do it? These 
questions let us hold over until next week, 
when we shall talk of teacher training. 


President Eliot on “The 
Religion of the Future” 


The meagre and conflicting newspaper re- 
ports of President Eliot’s recent lecture be- 
fore the Harvard Summer School of Theology 
were the cause of so many discussions and 
misunderstandings that it is gratifying to 
see that the complete text of the address 
has been given to the public in the October 
issue of the Harvard Theological Review. 

This number also includes an important 
article by Professor Royce on “What is Vital 
in Christianity”; a discussion of “Modern 
Methods in New Testament Philology,” by 
Dr. Angus of Hartford Theological Seminary; 
and articles on the philosopher Eucken and 
on Froude by Rev. N. Brown and Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham. 


And hayyp human hearts heard, in their speee 

“Joy is a duty”—so with golden lore 

The Hebrew rabbis taught in days of yore, 

And happy human hearts heard, in their 
speech, 

Almost the highest wisdom men can reaeh. 


But one bright peak still rises far above, 
And there the Master stands whose name is 
Love, 
Saying to those whom weary tasks employ: 
“Life is divine when Duty is a Joy.” 
—Henry Van Dyke in Joy and Duty. 
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THE FINDING OF CAMILLA 





> Lucie E. Jackson, author of “Feadora’s Failure,” “For Muriel’s Sake.” 


Copyright. Ward Lock & Co., London. 




















CHAPTER XXI (Continued) 
Camilla Gives a Performance. 

Camilla was relieved, trustingly relieved by 
Roger Densham’s company. The one fear 
at her heart about going that distance alone 
was now taken away, and the child dared to 
be as happy as she could with Pierre lying ill. 

And Mr. Densham, if he wondered why he 
was taking all this trouble for Rexington 
Faleconer’s child, and turning himself into a 
sick nurse for a French traveling showman 
for whom he cared not a brass farthing, made 
answer to himself that it was only to save 
the child from falling into the clutches of 
“that black-hearted villian Bartoletti.” What 
was to be the end of it he knew not. Nor 
why the Frenchman had subjected the 
child entrusted to his care to these ceaseless 
journeyings, instead of handing her over 
directly to her grandparents, as he had no 
doubt the dying father had commissioned 
him to do. 

“When Monsieur Francais is conscious and 
able to talk, he will have to give me a reason 
for all this,’ was his inward thought as he 
strode along. “But until then I will not 
meddle in the affair.” 

He talked by-and-bye to Camilla, and made 
her talk to him, but found that she was 
singularly silent about the last few months of 
her life. Nothing of the shipwreck, nothing 
of her father’s death, nothing of the life she 
had led since then with Pierre did she speak 
of. Of her life abroad she spoke cheerfully, 
and a stranger might easily have come to the 
conclusion that the “we” she spoke of re- 
ferred to herself and to the man she now 
called “grandfather.” 

“A discreet little damsel,” thought Roger 
Densham, casting sidelong glances at her 
every now and then. 

And in her discreetness, and in her sober, 
old-fashioned air of expressing herself, he 
traced another likeness to the mother he had 
known and loved. 

They reached Charnford before long, and 
Camilla’s relief was great when she found 
that her new friend intended to stay and see 
her through the whole performance. A corner 
was chosen as one most likely to attract 
attention and yet not obstruct the generat 
trafic. A crowd soon came round when 
Camilla began to tune her violin and start 
a simplt waltz tune. 

Densham thought she would fare better 
were he to join in the crowd, where she could 
see him and yet not seem to belong to him. 
And so from a distance he viewed he per- 
formance, and marvelled to think that so 
young a child should have gained the knowl- 
edge she had in so short a time. 

Bebe and Jules danced right merrily, and, 
bowed and chassed so gracefully that the 
onlookers were filled with delight. Chicot, 
too, did his part just as well as if his master 
had been present. It was Taras who proved 
the troublesome one. “Take a horse to the 
water, but you cannot make him drink,” 
is an old saying, and Taras who had been 
brought to the performance sulkily refused 
to perform. 

He sat in his admiral’s uniform and calmly 
contemplated the crowd, clapping his hands 
in an indifferent manner whenever Camilla 
urged him to do lis part with the skipping 
Tope. Bebe and Jules held out the rope in- 
vitingly towards him, but Taras looked above 


and beyond it, and winked 
the crowd. 

Poor little Camilla! She thought the per- 
formance must be a failure, if Taras refused 
to take his part. Moreover, she dared not 
pass him over for fear of his falling into the 
same bad behavior every day, for to give 
Taras the usual inch this time was to allow 
him to take a very big ell the next time. She 
cast an imploring glance at Jacques. 

The poodle had been sternly observant 
of all the monkey’s misdemeanors. At Ca- 
milla’s look he left her side, and seizing 
Taras by his uniform lifted him high, and. 
g:ving him a tremendous shake that must 
have made the monkey’s teeth rattle, depos- 
ited him in Camilla’s lap. 

The jeering laughter of the crowd changed 
tu one of admiring cheers. The audience 
thought it was all a part of the performance. 
Taras found he was an object of interest. 
Admiration was dear to his soul. He sat 
up and shook himself, with a vicious glance, 
however, in the poodie’s direction. 

“To please me, dear Taras,” whispered 
Camilla in his ear. 

And forthwith the mcakey made play with 
the skipping rope, and then danced on the 
tight rope to the uproarious laughter of the 
bystanders. 

Jacques’ part was done as cheerfully and 
as faithfully as if his master had been pres- 
ent. Then Camilla rose from her seat with a 
trembling nervous fluttering at her poor little 
heart. Throughout the time she had been 
dreading this portion of the performance 
which she had made up her mind must be 
gone through to make up for any little ir- 
regularities due to the Frenchman’s absence. 
The thought of working for Pierre alone kept 
her up. 

Daintily lifting ends of her skirt as the 
Frenchman had taught her to do, she 
danced. Danced as none of those now looking 
on could have danced or could ever have seen 
such dancing. On her toes she pirouetted, now 
this way, now that, whirling this way, whirl- 
ing that, till at length she came to a full 
stop, and with a low bow stepped back beside 
the poodle who had watched her every move- 
ment like a sentinel on guard. 

The clappings of the crowd were loud and 
long. It chanced to be market day at Charn- 
ford, and the farmers collected round vowed 
they had not enjoyed their day so much for 
a long time. Only one person’s face bore 
a cloud on witnessing the final perform- 
ance. That face was Roger Densham’s. 


knowingly at 


“She must never do so again,” he muttered 
through his shut teeth. “What! the daugh- 
ter of Madeleine make herself a dancer for 
these gamins to gaze at and to applaud !” 

His brow still bore the cloud as Taras 
sprang nimbly about holding out his tin mug 
for money. Then the monkey with an auda- 
cious grin paused before him, and held the 
mug out. Mr. Densham looked into it. Only 
coppers lay there, and not too many of them. 
He looked up and saw Camilla’s face look- 
ing eagerly round at the crowd. It was 
flushed with excitement, and bore a look of 
such strained anxiety that Roger Densham’s 
heart was touched, and a feeling of intense 
compassion for the child took possession of 
him. 

The monkey was passing him by with a 
queer look of disappointment on his mis- 





chievous face. Mr. Densham stayed him with 
an uplifted hand. Then thrusting the other 
into his pocket he brought out a fistful of 
coins. There was more silver than copper, 
and a gold piece glistened amongst it. He 
poured the whole lot into the outstretched 
mug. It weighed it down, and the monkey 
had to put his other hand to help to hold 
it up. 

He cocked his eye into the mug, and saw 
what he knew to be a gold coin amongst the 
rest. With a low bow he turned away, and 
carried it straight to Camilla. The mug was 
full! As full as it could hold! 

Camilla’s eyes—those childlike eyes that 
Roger Densham said impatiently to himself 
ought not to know as yet a gold piece from 
a silver—glistened as the monkey’s had done 
at seeing so much wealth in one day. With 
an old-fashioned air she brought out a bag 
from her pocket, and slipped the contents 
of the mug into it. Then drawing the string 
round it she put it back into her pocket. 

“The very thing that would cause some 
of these fellows to give her a knock on the 
head in some lonely part on her way home,” 
thought Mr. Densham to himself, “and she 
would have no one to stand by her.” 

No one to stand by her! One glance at 
Jacques would be sufficient to make a ruffian 
quail. Mr. Densham’s eyes rested on the 
poodle as he stood beside her, and as he 
looked he withdrew his last words. 

“But he’s only a dog,” he said to himself 
again. 

Ay, only a dog, but in faithfulness and 
intelligence more than a match for many a 
human being. No fear of any one injuring 
Camilla while Jacques is near; no fear of any 
one attempting to rob that little bag while 
Jacques stalks solemnly by her side. 

The performance was over. The crowd 

began to disperse. Only a few loungers 
stayed behind to see the end of the little girl 
and her performing animals. Camilla’s heart 
was light. Her nervous fear had gone. That 
bag—hidden away in her pocket—contained 
enough to pay for the doctor and his medi- 
cine. She looked blithely up at Roger Den- 
sham as he approached. Her iittle face had 
lost the careworn expression it had worn 
whilst Taras was collecting the money. 
* “Such a lot!” she whispered to him as he 
slung the violin case across his shoulder for 
the homeward journey. “Such a lot of 
money!” 

“And what will you do with it?” he asked. 

“It will go toward the doctor’s bill and the 
medicine for grandfather, and perhaps pay 
our lodging for the week.” 


To get them to some purer eminence 

Than any hitherto beheld for clouds! 

What height we know not,—but the way we 
know 

And how by mounting aye, we must attain, 

And so climb on. It is the hour for souls; 

That bodies, leavened by the will and love, 

Be lightened to redemption. The world’s old; 

But the old world waits the hour to be re- 
newed: 

Toward which, 
growth 

Must quicken, and increase to multitude 

In new dynasties of the race of men. 

—E. B. Browning in “Aurora Leigh.” 


new hearts in individual 
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Bringing Autumn In 


Annie Willis McCullough in October St 
Nicholas. 


Grandma’s paring apptes 
Sign that’s full of cheer 
Summer’s nearly over, 
Autumn’s nearly here 
Cozy evenings coming, 
Mornings brisk and cool; 
Long vacation ended, 
Busy times at school. 


Grandma's paring apples, 
Some of them she dries, 
Some make sauce and puddings 
Some make spicy pies. 
Pantry smells delicious, 
Nicest time o’ year; 
Children with their baskets 


Roam the orchard-side. 


Grandma’s paring apples, 
Nicest time o’ year; 
Firelight and lamplight 
Fill the house with cheer. 
Odors sweet in cellar, 
tosy fruit in bin; 
Grandma, paring apples, 
Brings the autumn in! 


My Picnic 
The Story of “I” and Rob and Gamboge on 
the Lonely Island. 
Marian Warner Wildman in October 
St. Nicholas 


I am afraid that that title will make you 
think, gentle reader, that the picnic of which 
I am about to tell you is the only one to 
which I ever went. That is far from the 
truth. No, indeed, it wasn’t the only one— 
and I eleven years old the ninth of Septem 
ber! The fact is, I have been going on pic 
nics as long as I can remember, big picnics 
and little picnics, nice picnics and stupid 
picnics, picnics on the seashore, and picnics 
in the woods, and picnics upon the tiptops 
of mountains. I dare say no child was ever 
more fortunate in the picnic line than I have 
been But the picnic I am now about to 
tell you of was the very nicest one I ever 
had, and that is why I shall think of it as 
my picnic as long as I live and breathe. 
Another reason for calling it my picnic is 
that I was the only one at it. Except, of 
course, Rob Roy and little Gamboge. But 
they don’t come in till later, as you will soon 
eee. 

In the first place, I had better tell you 
about my ancestry and so forth, and then 
that will be over with. You are not a bit 
anxiouser, gentle reader, than I am to get 
at the picnic part. But I must explain a 
little, first 

My father is an artist and paints the most 
beautiful 


pictures in the world. Some of 


them we sell, but we have a great many 
left. He is the jolliest father you ever heard 
of, too, and perfectly splendid at corn roasts 
and things. 
at this very picnic if he hadn’t been so busy 
painting a picture of mother standing in the 


Probably he would have been 


red sumacs that grow along the top of our 
bluff. 

You see, what I am about to relate took 
place on Turtle-Back Island, where we spent 
all the summer, last year, and all the fall 
up to Thanksgiving week. 

It’s a lovely place, and we liked it all the 
time, but the very best was after all the 
summer people had gone away and we had 
every bit of the island to ourselves. The day 
the last family except ours went away, we 
stood on the bluff, father and mother and I, 
and watched the steamer out of sight around 
the other end of the island; and then we all 
joined hands and had a dance of delight, and 
father shouted just as loud as he could that 
poem of Robinson Crusoe’s about: 


“I am monarch of all [ survey 


My right there is none to dispute! 


Finally mother got all out of breath danc- 
ing and laughing, and she had to be fanned 
with father’s hat while I found her hairpins. 

I see I forgot to describe mother when I 
was telling about my ancestry. She is some- 
thing like other mothers, but nicer; and she 
knows the names of all the butterflies and 
birds on Turtle-Back Island—spangled fritil- 
laries and tufted titmouses and all those 
hard ones. 

I think I have now got nearly to the picnic 
part. 

It was upon the thirtieth day of Septem- 
ber that the last of the summer people 
went away, and after that we were all alone 
and never saw a soul for a whole month 
and most of another one, except old Uncle 
Johnnie MacDonald, who came over from the 
mainland every day in his sailboat to bring 
us milk and mail and things, because the 
steamer had stopped running. Mother let 
me wander anywhere I wanted to, because 
there was no one to molest or make me 
afraid. That is how it happened that one 
beautiful morning in October I asked her if 
I might take my lunch in a basket and go 
around by the beach clear to the other side 
of the island, where the big mansions are 
that they call “cottages” but that aren’t. 
Mother said I might go, but that it was a 
pretty long walk and she was afraid I would 
get tired. I told her I knew I shouldn’t, and 
so she packed my little basket full of lunch 
I didn’t once 
watch to see what she was putting in, be- 
cause I wanted it for a surprise. Then I 
went down the steps cut in the bluff and 


and covered it with a napkin. 


started north along the beach, and father and 
mother stood up above in the red sumacs 
and waved their hands and called good-by. 
The lake was blue as blue and all sparkly 
with whitecaps, and the little waves made 
so much noise among the rocks that I 
wouldn’t have know I was singing except for 
the feeling in my throat. By and by I came 
to the place where the beach gets broad and 
sandy and the beach-grass is taller than my 
head. There are great beautiful clumps of 
it there, and they wave in the wind like 
plumes. When I got to the first of the big 
cottages, I climbed up some stairs so I 
could see it better. Of course it was all 
shut up tight, and it looked sort of funny 
and lonesome. I hadn’t meant to go in, but 


as I was walking slowly I noticed some 
nasturtiums in blossom by the piazza, and 
I thought I’d better pick a few for mother, 
since there was no one there to enjoy them. 
So I went in and was picking the flowers, 
when all of a sudden I heard footsteps pat- 
tering around the corner of the porch. At 
first I was a little frightened, but in just a 
minute I wasn’t, for there before my face and 
eyes stood my own dear, darling Rob Roy, 
Of course I didn’t know then that it was 
Rob Roy, but I did know right off that he 
wouldn’t dream of biting me. He just stood 
looking at me and wagging his tail in a sort 
of slow, droopy way, and after a while he 
began to make soft little whines, and I knew 
he was trying to tell me all about it. I put 
my arms around his shaggy old neck and 
hugged him hard, and told him he didn’t need 
to try to explain. I understood perfectly 
how it happened. We've been to a great 
many summer resorts, father and mother and 
I, and we know all too well how wicked lots 
of the summer people are about going home 
in the fall and leaving their pets behind. 
They always say: “Oh, they’ll find a home! 
Some one will take them. in!” And once in 
a while some one does, but just as often some 
one doesn’t. It’s the poor kitties that are 
the worst sufferers, and it almost breaks my 
heart to think how many little birds they 
have to eat to keep from starving. 

I might as well tell you right here, gentle 
reader, that afterward we learned that Rob 
toy’s family had forgotten all about him 
till they had got started away on the boat 
and that all they did when they remembered 
was to send word to Uncle Johnnie MacDon- 
ald that if he ever saw a black-and-tan collie 
dog when he was at Turtle-Back, to take it 
over to the mainland and give it to any one 
who would have it. They told him the dog 
wasn’t thoroughbred and they didn’t care 
anything about it. Perhaps it is just as well 
for me not to dwell too long on what we 
think of such people. It might spoil the 
story of my picnic. 

We hadn’t known each other more than 
twenty-five seconds before we understood, 
Rob Roy and I, that we belonged to each 
other. I told him that he was to be my dog 
and that I'd take care of him, and the min- 
ute I said that he looked at my lunch basket. 
Poor dear, I hadn’t thought before that he 
must be almost starved! It was more than 
a week since the last of the summer people 
had gone away, and he couldn’t have had any- 
thing to eat since except the few scraps he 
could pick up and the dead fish on the beach, 
of which he is still, I grieve to state, fonder 
than we could wish. I suppose he formed 
the habit during those dreadful days of hun- 
ger before I rescued him. Of course I 
opened my lunch basket at once and gave him 
a sandwich. It had cold chicken in it and 
looked very good. The poor dog enjoyed it 
so much that I gave him another and another 
and another. There were only four, but I 
filled him up fairly well on cookies and 
spongecake and hard boiled eggs. There 
wasn’t anything else but a bottle of milk, 
and I hadn’t anything to pour that into, % 
I had to tell him that he must wait till we 
got home for more. He was very nice about 
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it, licked up the last cooky crumb from the 
piazza floor, and followed close after me as 
{ went back down the steps to the beach. 
We decided to go around the point and 
home that way. That is a nice thing about 
an island: you don’t have to go back the 
way you came. If you keep on long enough 
1g the place you started from. We 


you get t 
walked slowly along the beach for quite a 
way. Rob Roy was hunting for dead fish, 
and I was looking up at the big cottages 
along the bluff. We had just passed the last 
of them when I suddenly noticed that I was 
a little tired. I thought I would sit down 
for a minute under a willow tree and take 
a drink of milk from my bottle. Gentle 
reader, it was while I was in the very act 
of uncovering my lunch basket again that 
I heard a mysterious sound. It seemed to 
come from the thick bushes that grew all 
over the bluff, which wasn’t very steep right 
there. 

“Tinkle—tankle—tinkle—tankle—”’ 

What could it be? 

Once I should have thought of fairies, but 
I—well, I wouldn’t for the world have the 
fairies think I didn’t love them just as much, 
and of course there are times yet when I 
just do believe in them. There was that day 
last winter, at “Peter Pan,” you know. 

“Tinkle—tankle—tinkle—” 

The sound came nearer and nearer. I 
fairly held my breath. And then, all at once, 
out from under the bushes popped my little 
Gamboge—my dearest, sweetest, loveliest 
vellow kitten that ever wore a bell around its 
precious neck! Of course I didn’t know then 
that it was Gamboge. (It was father who 
suggested his name and mother who sug 
gested Rob Roy’s.) But I knew he was to 
be my kitten, just the way I'd known Rob 
was my dog. * 

Gentle reader, can you imagine a person 
cruel enough to abandon a poor little helpless 
yellow kitten to its fate on a desert island? 
I wish I could think the same family that 
left Rob Roy had left the kitten. That 
would be better than to feel that dear old 
Turtle-Back has to have two families so 
“outrageous and undesirable,” as father said. 

I fear, however, that Rob and Gamboge 
had never met till this eventful day. If 
they had been old acquaintances I feel sure 
that dear, kind Rob would never have done 
the dreadful thing he did do when he came 
back from his last dead fish and found me 
cuddling and comforting.Gamboge under the 
willow. For before I knew what he was do 
ing, Rob came bouncing at the kitten with 
great barks, and poor little Gamboge, scared 
half out of his wits, had jumped out of my 
arms and was flying across the beach with 
his tail as big as an Angora’s. Of course Rob 
Roy went after him, helter-skelter, and I 
couldn’t do anything but stand and scream at 
Rob to come back, which he didn’t. (1 have 
always thought that if I had had a name to 
call him then he would have minded me, but 
all I could call him was “Sir,” and of course 
he didn’t mind that.) Little Gamboge, in 
his blind terror, ran right down to the water’s 
edge, and before my horror-stricken gaze up 
came a good-sized wave and washed him 
right off his paws and out into the deep. Rob 
Roy plunged after, and in a minute had the 
kiten in his mouth. At first I was too terri- 
fied to speak, but suddenly I had an inspira- 
tion, and I began to call: “Bring it here, 
sir! Bring it here! Good dog, bring it to 
me, sir!” And, if you'll believe it, Rob 
brought that kitten straight to me and let 
we take it out of his mouth. There he stood, 


looking up at it and wagging his tail, and 
I think he thought I would throw it in again 
for him to fetch. 
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Rob Roy, you know, had been bringing me 
sticks to throw m all the time we had been 
on the beach together. I think it is needless 
to say that his cruel desire was not gratified. 

I had to be very stern after that with Rob. 
I made him lie down on the beach while I 
took little Gamboge back to the willow shade, 
dried his soaked yellow fur on my dress and 
soothed his fears. Then I found a 
clamshell and poured some of the milk into 
it. He lapped it up so hungrily that, if you 


clean 


could have seen him, it would have made you 
feel the way I do, gentle reader, about those 
summer people that left him. I filled the 
clamshell again and again till he’d had every 
bit there was in the bottle, and then he cud- 
dled down in my lap and began to purr. 

I felt that the moment had arrived for 
him and Rob Roy to become friends, so I got 
a firm though gentle grip on Gamboge, around 





his body, behind the front legs (they scratch 
least when you hold them that way), and 
then I called Rob, who had gone off on another 
fish hunt. 

It was an anxious moment when he ap- 
proached. However, the kitten seemed braver 
for the nourishment it had taken. In fact, 


I doubt if he could have run very far. That 
was a very good-sized bottle of milk. And as 


soon as Rob really understood that I didn’t 
want him to hurt the kitten, he behaved 
himself very well. At the end of about half 
an hour they would sniff noses without bark- 
ing or spitting, and I felt that the worst 
was over. And my hands had got only a few 
little scratches. 

The rest of the way home seemed longer 
than I had expected, for I was quite tired 
and a good deal hungry. But, oh, gentle 
reader, it had been such a happy picnic! 


In the Magazines 


McClures. 


“The Most Powerful Man in America,’ 
by Burton J. Hendrick, a dispassionate 
review of E. H. Harriman’s career as a rail 
road magnate; “The Ominous Hush in 
Europe,” a paper by H. R. Chamberlain on 
the possibilities of war between Germany 
and Great Britain; “Eusapia Palladino, the 
Despair of Science,” by Hereward Carring 
ton, who personally investigated the famous 
Naples medium who has puzzled Lombroso, 
Flammarion and other eminent scientists: 
and “The Vampire of the South,” the story 
of the ravages of the hookworm disease in 
the South, by Maron Hamilton Carter, form 
the leading features of McClure’s Magazine 
for October. In addition to these articles 
Lieutenant Shackleton tells of his dash for 
the South Pole, and there are a number of 
good short stories: “On Kindilini” by John 
Fleming; “The Problem” by Oscar Graeve: 
“The Man Who Went Back” by W. R. Hop- 
kins; and Suffragette” by 
Helen Green. 


“Pioneer Goes 


Success. 
(Orison Swett Marden in “Success Maga- 


. zine.”) 


We hear a great deal of criticism of the 
greed of rich men, which keeps them push- 
ing ahead after they have more money than 
they can ever use to advantage, but the fact 
is many of these men find their reward in 
the exercise of their powers, not in amassing 
money, and greed plays a comparatively 
small part in their struggle for conquest. 

Of course this is not true of all rich men. 
Many of them are playing the game, and 
keep on playing it, for the love of accumulat- 
ing. Their selfishness and greed have been 
indulged so long that they amount to a pas- 
sion, and the accumulators oftentimes be- 
come money-mad. 

But the higher type of man plays the 
game, from start to finish, for the love of 
achievement; because it satisfies his sense 
of duty, of justice; plays it because it will 
make him a larger, completer man; because 
it satisfies his passion for expansion, for 
growth. He plays the game for the training 
it gives, for the opportunity of self-expres- 
sion. He feels that he has a message to 
deliver to mankind, and that he must de- 
liver it like a man. 

Atlantic. 


S. M. Crothers, in the August Atlantic. 

Dr. Holmes stood aloof from many of the 
“reforms” of his day. Yet he too was “a 
soldier in the battle for the liberation of hu- 
manity.” In The Professor at the Breakfast 
Table there are keen thrusts against theologi- 
eal dogmatism and bigotry. No wonder that 


the book was for a time in danger of being 


placed on the Protestant Index Expurga- 
torius. There was often consternation at 


the breakfast-table, and much shaking of 
heads. “It was undeniable that on several 
occasions the Little Gentleman had expressed 
himself with a good deal of freedom on a 
class of subjects which, according to the 
Divinity Student, he had no right to form an 
opinion upon.” And the Professor himself 
was no better. 

Dr. Holmes lived to see the battle for re- 
ligious toleration won, at least in the com- 
munity in which he lived, and says of the 
once-startling opinions of the Professor, 
“That which was once an irritant may now 
act as an anodyne, and the reader may nod 
over pages which, when they were first writ- 
ten, would have worked him into a paroxysm 
of protest and denunciation.” 

But it is in The Poet at the Breaktast- 
Table that Dr. Holmes 1s fighting a battle 
which is still on. As he was an enemy of 
Bigotry so he was an enenfy of Pedantry. 
Born in the same year with Darwin, he felt 
the change which was taking place in the 
ideals and methods of education. The old 
classical culture was giving way to the new 
As a scientific man, he 
sympathized with the new methods. But he 
perceived that as there was a pedantry of 


discipline of science. 


classical scholarship, so there was developing 
a scientific pedantry, which was equally hos- 
tile to any generous and joyous intellectual 
life. 

American. 

Ray Stannard Baker, writing in the Sep- 
tember American Magazine on what he calls 
“The Faith of the Unchurched,” says that 
he was surprised not long ago, when he was 
told by one of the foremost church laymen 
in New York City, in answer to his query 
as to why the churches were losing ground, 
that the trouble was the lack of money.” Mr. 
Baker continues: 

“By this, he said, he did not, of course, 
mean to imply that money in itself would 
make a church successful, or the lack of it 
would necessarily mean failure. 

““But money giving,’ he explained, ‘that 
is, Spontaneous money giving, is the surest 
evidence of vital human interest. A man 
does not voluntarily give his good dollars 
to a cause unless that cause really stirs him: 
and we in the churches must face the fact 
that people are no longer giving to the 
churches as they once did.’ 

“This remark set me to examining some- 
what carefully the long lists of bequests and 
benevolences of the past few years in this 
country: and I have been astonished to find 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Professor Willett 


Paul and Felix* 


were commissioned to 
danger of 
Roman city of 
their pris 


The soldiers, who 
Paul from the 
to secure quarters at the 
Cesaret on the coast, delivered 
oner over to the keeping of the governor on 
the day following their departure from the 
Tower of Antonia Probably the 
tion of that journey at night was made in 
rapid time for foot-soldiers, for there was 
always danger that their plan might be dis 
covered and they might be pursued by the 
There would have been no 


Jerusalem 


remove 


first sec 


fanatical Jews. 


serious danger even in that case, because 
Roman troops were skilled in dealing with 
rioters, but it was safer to be away from 


the place where contentions between soldiers 
and citizens always provoked official inquiry. 
Stopping at Antipatris on the journey to the 
northwest, the centurions next day dis- 
missed the foot-soldiers and allowed them 
Jerusalem. The little company 
on with Paul and 


o return to 


of seventy horsemen went 


arrived at Cesarea probably on the evening 
of that day. The apostle was delivered over 
to the governor to whom the chief captain 


letter in ex 
Paul’s ac 


written a 
matter. Until 
Jerusalem he was kept 


at Jerusalem had 
planation of the 
from 


cusers arrived 


in a portion of the old Herodian palace in 


which the Roman governor, Felix, lived 
The Jewish Deputation. 
Five days later a company of Jews came 
down from Jerusalem to Caesarea, headed 


by Annas or Ananias, the high priest, and a 


certain lawyer of repute, named Tertullus. 
As his name seems to imply, he may have 
been a Roman. The choice of such a man 
as an advocate would doubtless strengthen 
the case of Paul’s accusers. The character 


given to Felix by Josephus, the Jewish his 


torian, is far from favorable. He was both 
weak and cruel Yet probably the Jews, 
though they hated and detested him, found 
it worth while to take the most adequate 


means of securing his favor, and so employed 
other hand, 


aware of the 


the Roman lawyer. On the 


Paul, who must have been 

character of the man, used as far as possible 

prisoner is per- 

haps compelled to employ in facing a judge 
The Judgment Hall. 


took place immedi- 


the courtesy which a wise 


The hearing probably 


ately after the arrival of the Jewish deputa- 
tion in Caesarea. They would wish not to 
be kept longer than was necessary, and 
probably hoped to secure Paul’s condemna- 


tion without The scene was the audi- 
ence chamber of Felix. Paul was brought in 
as a prisoner and the Jewish deputation took 
its place, headed by the priest and the law- 
yer. The Roman guards and attendants 
made up the remainder of the audience, un- 


delay 


Sunday-school Lesson for 
Paul a Prisoner—Before 
Golden Text: “Herein do I 
always a conscience 
God and toward 
verse, 25. 


*International 
October 17, 1909, 
Felix, Acts 24. 
exercise myself to have 
void of offense toward 
Man,” Acts 24:16. Memory 


less some of the Christian community, Paul’s 
friends of earlier days and members of the 
church in Caesarea, were able to secure ad- 
mission. 

The Roman Lawyer. 

Tertullus began by complimenting the 
governor upon his administration and the 
privileges which he secured for the people,— 
a sentiment which must have found little 
echo in the hearts of the Jews present. After 
this preface he started in at once with his 
accusations against Paul, which fell under 
three heads: first, he was a disturber of the 
peace in Jerusalem; second, in the Jewish 
communities throughout the world he had 
stirred up strife as a ring-leader of the hated 
sect called Nazarenes. This was the term 
which the Jews employed in 
Jesus. The 


of contempt 
speaking of the 
third point in the accusation was that Paul 
had tried to profane the temple at Jerusalem 
accompanied by gen- 
building. 


followers of 


by his presence there, 
tiles who had no right in the holy 
The character of these charges we know from 
previous acquaintance with the They 
had just enough of truth to seem plausible, 
falsity as statements of fact is 
clear to the reader. The lawyer, however, 
attempted to fortify his case by insisting 
that if Felix would examine the prisoner 
himself, he would easily discover the truth 


facts. 


but their 


of all the charges they made. His address 
was followed by others from the Jewish 


deputation to the same purpose. 
Paul’s Defense. 

Then the turned to Paul and 
nodded to him to speak. The apostle began, 
as usual, with a courteous reference to Felix. 
But the point which he especially made was 
the fact that a acquainted, as was 
Felix, with 
hollowness of the 


governor 


man 
affairs would be able to 
charges made 
arrived in 
serious dis- 
Paul denied 


Jewish 
see the 
because he had 


against him, 


Jerusalem too recently to be a 
turber of the Beyond this, 
flatly that he had ever stirred up any strife. 
The only point which could be urged against 
was the fact that he had stood as an 
advocate of the 
them in that maintained to be a 
doctrine implicit in the Jewish faith itself. 
Paul had maintained a clear conscience in all 
conduct. His arrival in Jerusalem 
after some years for the very purpose 
of aiding his people by gifts of money for 
the poorer members of the church, and he 
had made offerings at the temple, by which 
Paul probably referred to the completion of 
the vows which had brought him daily into 
the temple as a worshipper. More than this, 
he insisted that his enemies who had brought 
the charges in Jerusalem should have been 
Felix to make their accusations. 


peace 


him 
resurrection, which some of 


presence 


of his 
was 


there before 
The Opinion of Felix. 

The address of Paul seems to have made 
a favorable impression upon the governor. 
A man with any shrewdness would have 
seen the shallowness of the charges, at least 
from the standpoint of Roman interest in 


law and order. In questions of theology 
Felix had no He was only at. 
tempting to administer the police duties of 
the province, and it was clear that Paul had 
committed no crime worthy of condemnation 
So he remanded the apostle to a mild im. 
prisonment, where he had considerable free. 
dom and daily opportunity to meet his 
friends in Caesarea. 
A Private Interview. 

The governor showed his shrewdness by 
not offending the deputation. He 
did not decide, but only put off the matter 
for a later hearing. But in the meantime he 
seems to have wished both to know more 
of Paul’s personality and to gratify his 
Jewish wife, Drusilla, who had expressed her 
curiosity to see this strange prisoner. Ip 
this private interview Paul spoke with en. 
thusiasm on the great questions of conduct 
and duty. He must have known something 
of Felix’ own corrupt life as a_ taker of 
bribes and an oppressor of the people, as 
well as of his unjustifiable conduct in marry- 
ing his wife, whom he forcibly divorced from 


interest. 


Jewish 


her husband for this purpose. To such a 
man’s conscience the calm, earnest, warning 


Paul were full of 
nificance. He did not need to denounce Felix 
himself. He only spoke of those matters 
which a man of the governor’s type liked 
least te consider. To relieve the situation 
Felix dismissed the apostle, telling him that 
he would call him again. And this he seems 
to have done—not for the purpose of hearing 
him discuss righteousness, chastity and the 
coming judgment, but rather the likelihood 
of Paul’s release, in which probably the gov- 
that the proper 
the event 


words of terrifying sig 


insinuated 
would hasten 


ernor cunningly 
payment of money 
Probably Paul had no funds 
buy his liberty, and 
to use bribes even to secure good ends. And 
so two years dragged wearily by and at last 
Felix gave up his governorship about the 
year 60 A. D. and was succeeded by a better 
left a 


release 


with which t 


certainly he disdained 


man, Festus. Meanwhile, Paul was 


prisoner with no hope of immediate 

Rome’s Favorable View of the Truth. 

In this narrative, as in other re 
corded in Acts, been the 
author’s purpose,to show the favorable light 
in which the Christian preachers and teachers 
were seen by their Roman judges. It was 
a convincing answer to the common charge 
that Christianity was a suspicious and dis 
turbing element in the empire. 


every 


it appears to have 


—Mr. Upton Sinclair, during a residence in 





California, Texas and Long Island, has com- 
pleted a new novel. It is entitled “Samuel 
the Seeker.” The scenes are laid in a fit 


titious inland manufacturing city. 

—The late E. H. Harriman proved his ee 
timate of his wife by leaving her, untram 
maled, his entire estate which is said to ap 
proximate $100,000,000. If the figures at 
correct, this makes her the richest woman i 
the world. She has always been extremely 
modest and unassuming, caring nothing fo 
society, and will doubtless so continue. M. 
Harriman’s father made a will similar # 
that of the son, bequeathing his entire & 
tate to his wife, and appointing her sole & 
ecutrix. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Prayer Meeting 
By Silas Jones 


A CENTURY OF WORK ON THE 
APOSTOLIC FOUNDATION. 


Topic, Oct. 6. Acts 2:42; I Cor. 3:11; 
Rev. 22:16-21. 


The centennial of the Disciples of Christ 
affords them an opportunity to scrutinize 
their and methods. The saying of 
Socrates: “A life unexamined, uncriticised, 
js not worthy of man,” applies to religious 
movements. Life in common needs criticism 
as much as the individual life. If we think of 
nothing except self-laudation during the cen- 
tennial year, we shall show ourselves un- 
worthy of the place we pretend to fill in the 
service of Christ. It is necessary for us to 
remember, too, that a century is only a brief 
period in the history of the church. The full 
significance of a movement does not appear 
within a hundred years. What seems to us 
vastly important may have no permanent 
meaning. It is also difficult for us to criti- 
cise ourselves. Our religious neighbors can 
help us with their interpretations of our 
work. Of course some of them are partisan. 
They take delight in saying mean things 
about us. But an exhibition of wrath is not 
criticism. The critic aims to discover what 
is good in men and movements. He uncovers 
the bad only that it may not be mistaken for 
the good. We have religious neighbors whose 
motives are good and whose judgments on our 
work of a century we cannot ignore except 
at our own cost. 


aims 


Numbers. 

There is no virtue in belonging to the 
minority. The virtuous man is in the right. 
He may stand alone or he may have the 
majority with him. The Disciples have in- 
creased in number. They are now a great 
host and their aggressiveness warrants the 
expectation that they will continue to grow. 
It is easy to despise a small company of 
earnest men who cry out against a great 
wrong, but the sentiments of a people a 
million and a half strong are not so easily 
disregarded. Let us rejoice that we have so 
many to celebrate the achievements of a 
hundred years. If there were only a few 
thousands of us it would be harder to give 
the world an impression of our mission. A 
convention attended by fifty thousand people 
will command aitention. 


Organizations. 

A church is an army, not a mob. A mob 
is gathered by the frenzy of the moment, an 
army is held together by strict discipline. 
The Disciples have made some progress in the 
matter of organization. Their educational 
system is very imperfett but it is better 
than its detractors would have us believe. 
Our doctrinaires have been telling us how 
we ought to build educational institutions, 
but their advice will not work in the world 
as it is. What we need is men who know 
how to deal with the actual situation. We 
have a goodly number of these and there is 
reason for expecting our institutions for edu- 
cation to become worthy of a great people. 
Some of the missionary societies are admir- 
able instruments for the propagation of the 
gospel. Their strength is such that bitter 
Opposition serves only to reveal their worth 
and to increase their hold on the brotherhood. 
There is need of closer supervision of weak 
and needy congregations. There ought to be 
Some moral authority to which they would 
look with confidence. They have numerous 
difficulties that could be avoided if they had 
the counsel of wise men representing all the 





churches. We need machinery for dumping 
the rascally preacher upon the rubbish heap 
the moment he appears in any part of the 
land. 

Aims. 

It would add to the joy of the centennial 
convention if it could be said that every one 
who calls himself a Disciple had the spirit of 
a Disciple. The sad fact is that many are 
Disciples only in name. They have no con- 
ception of the mission of the people with 
whom they are nominally identified. Even 
where there is genuine loyalty to the local 
interests there is often narrowness of mind 
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with respect to the larger things of the king- 
dom of God. The ignorance of the church’s 
obligation to preach the gospel to all the 
nations is alarming. There are congregations 
that never hear a sermon in behalf of mis- 
sions and in whose prayers there is no men- 
tion of the missionaries at home and abroad. 
But these congregations are becoming fewer 
in number and their influence is rapidly 
diminishing. It is beginning to dawn upon 
us that the cities present problems which 
cannot be solved without sacrifice. We feel 
more keenly that salvation is for this world 
as well as for the next, for society as well 
as for the individual. If the celebrations of 
the centennial year open our eyes to human 
need and to the resources of the church of 
Christ for meeting those needs, the review of 
our first hundred years will not be in vain. 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 


By W. D. 


HOW CAN WE HELP OUR PASTOR? 
Topic Oct. 10. Ex. 17:8-13. 

We should rejoice to study such an im- 
portant subject though the form of state- 
ment might be improved. “How Can We be 
Most Efficient in Our Christian Work?” seems 
better. Strictly we are under no more ob- 
ligation to help our Pastor than to help any- 
one else. He is no pope, nor is his office that 
of dictator. He is simply the leader and 
chief instructor in a congregation in the work 
of which (theoretically, at least) the mem- 
bers are as much interested as the Pastor. 
The point, then, is that what we do, we do 
not for him, nor to help him, but for the 
promotion of the common cause of righteous- 
ness as set forth by our Lord. It is OUR 
work, not his. He is included in the “our.” 

People Must Help. 

The Pastor is because he is re- 
garded an efficient leader. To this he gives 
his entire time. It is for him to analyze 
conditions, to devise ways and means to 
meet them, and make them yield to our 
spiritual uplift. But, however, keen his 
analysis and clever his devices, he can do 
little alone. The work in which he leads is 
for and with people. The work is, therefore, 
in the nature of the case, co-operative. With- 
out the co-operative spirit, success is impos- 
sible. Probably there is no harder and no 
greater lesson to learn than this. This team- 
work, to use an athletic term, calls for per- 
fect self-control. Here we must not only 
consult our own feelings and ideas, but we 
must deal with these, along with the feel- 
ings and ideas, peculiarities and capabilities, 
the weaknesses and limitations of our col- 
leagues as well. Sweet temper and patience, 
self-denial, and tenacity are indispensable 
qualities. Delays, disappointments and dis- 
couragements often crowd in upon us until 
nothing but the abiding purpose of our Lord, 
together with these qualities of character, 
can sustain us. 

The Church Services. 


called 


Let us also remember that it is our com- 
mon Christian task to cultivate a moral 
sense and a mode of right living, both in the 
lives of ourselves and others. We help, then, 
whenever we contribute to this end. Of 
course, the more we do the more effective is 
our work. Specifically, we have the regular 
services of the church through which we may 
render such a service. Take for example the 
music of a church. Who of us have not at- 
tended public worship where the music has 
dispelled our gloom. We have gone in to the 
room with a heavy mood, with little desire 


Endres 


to sing praises of our heart to Jehovah. But 
the spirit of gladness was in the room. The 
rich tones of the instrument and the still 
richer ones of the sweet voiced singers whose 
joyful hearts were singing praises to their 
God bore in upon us and e’er we knew it, 
we, too, were singing and rejoicing in that 
glad hour. The soul that is thus touched is 
so much richer than one who has denied 
himself that sweet fellowship. No man can 
pass through such an experience and do a 
vicious deed without some struggle. Some- 
one has said with fine insight into the up- 
lifting power of music, “Let me write the 
songs of a nation, and it matters little who 
writes its laws or what kind of laws are 
written.” We have said this about the music, 
and a similar paragraph might be written 
about our work in the Sunday-school, the 
Mid-week Prayer-Meeting, our Christian En 
deavor meetings, etc., etc. 


Beginning New Enterprises. 


Then we ought to be ready to give our 
hands to any Conditions 
are constantly changing and, therefore, mak- 
ing new demands upon us to conserve our 
spiritual interests. If some new plan is pro- 
posed, we should look it over carefully, and 
if in our judgment it is a good thing, we 
should throw our strength into it and also 
try to enlist others that the new movement 
may have an auspicious start. We must 
remember that in the beginning is when an 
enterprise needs support. 

The fact that we are young is an asset 
of great value. In youth life sings its glad 
song. There may be dark moments, and 
they must quickly give way to its surplus 
energy, and its abounding enthusiasm. The 
joy of sheer living gives to young lives a 
buoyancy that is both inspiring and attrac- 
tive. Consequently, where the young are, 
there both old and young delight to go. And 
the church, like every other social institu- 
tion which is without young people, is neither 
attractive nor largely attended. What power 
and what opportunity inhere, then, in youth! 
We can render valuable and effective service 
for our Lord whenever and wherever we 
will. We should remember that ‘with ability 
goes also responsibility from which there is 
no escape. 


new enterprise. 





What if the sun be darkened? 
Eyes shall be hopeful still! 

Souls in themselves are torches 
And light what realms they will. 


—James H. West. 
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Pittsburg October 11-19 


Read the Centennial Bulletin 


Register! Register, today. 


Call at the Christian Century booth at 
Pittsburg 

This has been a great year in the mis 
sionary work of the churches. Read the re 


ports especially of the Foreign Society in this 


number of the Christian Century. 


Inadvertently we omitted last week the list 
and but they 
Those who are in Chicago 
will find a hearty wel 


of Chicago churches 
appear this week. 


Sunday, October 10, 


pastors, 


of these churches. 


come at any 
* *. . 
E. F. Metealf has resigned his pastorate at 
Alexandria, S. D., and is available for work 


elsewhere after October 1 
F. F. Wyatts has resigned and will close 
his work with the church at San Angelo, Tex., 


the first of October. 

The church at Taylor, Texas, will send its 
pastor, Mr. Perkinson, to the Centennial with 
all expenses provided for by the church. 

The first days of registration at Eureka 


College shows an increase in students over 
last year. 
students 


there is 


In the enrollment of ministerial 
at the Bible College, Columbia, Mo., 


an increase of seventy-five per cent. 


Tokio. spoke at Jack- 


Chicago, last Sunday 


Fred E. Hagin, of 
son Boulevard Church, 
morning and at Irving Park in the evening 


Frank M. Bare goes from Water Valley, 
Miss, to Fayette, Mo.; 


church 


where he becomes pas 
tor of the 


All Illinois Disciples should remember the 


name of the new state treasurer, C. A. Den 
nis, Normal, Ill., to whom all offerings for 
state work are to be sent. 


‘The Calling of 
sermon 


Edward Scribner Ames took 
Dan Matthews” as the for his 
at the Hyde Park church, Sunday, Septem 
19. 


basis 


ber 


Granville Snell is assisting Chas. M. Wales 
ina Mo. Mr. Wales 


s doing the preaching and the meeting is 


meeting at Union Star, 


growing in interest nightly. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Rainwater have 


returned to Chicago and will give their entire 
of Chicago 


time to study at the University 


for a year or more. 

toyal L. Handley, of Waukegan, has de 
clined the call given him by the church at 
La Porte, Ind., and will remain in his pres 
ent field 

With a fine new house and a united peo 
ple, M. L. Rose begins his sixth year of 
service with the church at North Yakima, 
Washington ¢ 

J. K. Ballou has declined a call to the 
church at Stockton, Cal., and will remain 


with his church at Calousa, where everything 


is moving most encouragtingly. 


E. J. Arnott, pastor of the Armitage Ave. 
Church, Chicago, entertained the 
of his Young People’s Society at his home, 


members 


5815 Drexel avenue, Tuesday evening, Sep 
tember 21. 
A. A. Doak, Colfax, Washington, seeking to 


the interest in the Centennial, has 


utilize 





CHRISTIAN 


sermons on the 


New Testament 


series of 


the 


been preaching a 


faith and practice of 


church, 

After Prof. Chas. M. Sharpe presented the 
work of the Missouri Bible 
church at Centralia, Mo., they responded with 


College to the 


an offering of $2,166 to help meet the proposi 


tion made by Mr. Long. 


Basis of Friendship” and “How to 


“The 
Maintain Friendship” 
mons by Jno. Ray Ewers, at East End Church, 
September 12 


were subjects for ser- 


Pittsburg, Sunday morning, 


and September 19. 

The following series of sermons were de- 
livered Sunday evenings during September by 
J. A. Wharton, Minerva, Ohio: The Ideal 
Young Man; The Ideal Young Woman; The 
Ideal Marriage; The Ideal Home. 


Hiram College is planning for a _ great 
reunion of all old students and friends at 


Pittsburg. The request is made that every 
old student and every friend, who might care 
to attend the reunion, notify President Bates 


at Hiram at once. 


Since E. W. Thornton took charge of the 
work with the Naomi Avenue congregation, 
Los Angeles, July 15, there an 
average attendance at the Sunday-school of 


has been 
304 and an average prayer-meeting attend- 
ance of sixty-four. 


L. M. Francis, pastor, is doing the preach- 
ing in a meeting that is being held by the 
church at Athens, IIL, with Chas. E. MeVay 
There were thirty-nine 
the first few 


as leader of song. 


accessions to the church eve- 
nings. 

Arthur Long, of Burlington, Lowa, assisted 
church at Timewell,; [Il in a 
There were twenty-four ac- 


church, and the pastor, B. H. 


the meeting 


during August. 
cessions to the 
Cleaver, wrives that the meeting was a great 
help to the church. 


Lyman E. Sage, an elder of the First 
Church, Mobile, Ala., and superintendent of 
the Sunday-school has decided to devote his 
entire energies to the ministry and was or- 
dained to this service by the Mobile Church 
in July. 


Chas. M. Fillmore, whose article in another 


column should be read by every preacher 


and chureh officer, is pastor of the Hillside 


Church, Indianapolis, and is one of the edi- 
tors of “Clean Politics,” a paper which goes 
after corruption and drunkenness’ without 


gloves. 


W. A. Harp has closed his work with the 
Lenox Ave. Union Church, New York City. 
He and his wife were given a farewell re- 


ception, Wednesday evening, September 22. 
rhe 


torium and laying plans for a more aggres- 


church is worshipping in a new audi- 


sive work 

The Southern California Preachers’ meet- 
ing will assemble at First Church, Los An- 
geles, Monday, September 27. An interesting 


feature of the meeting will be the review of 
Harold B. Wright’s new book, “The Calling 
of Dan Matthews.” The review will be made 
by Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Conley. 


Crowded houses greeted William Price on 
his first Sunday at the Howett St. Church, 
Peoria, Tll., after his return from his trip 
to England. At the Bible-school there was 
an attendance of 257. The average attend- 


ance is 200. During Mr. Price’s absence the 
pulpit was supplied by Charles Adams, a 


student in Eureka College. 


F. H. Schmitt, pastor at Herington, Kan- 
sas, and his family have just moved into 
$3,000 parsonage, located just 
street from the church. It is a 


their new 


the 


across 
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seven-room house, lighted with electricity, 
The Ladies’ Aid Society cleared over $64.00 
at their last regular meeting, and over $200 
few months. 


in the last 


Prof. L. M. Sniff, 
President of the Tri-state Normal at Angola, 
Ind., gone to California, where he wil] 
make his future During September 
and October he is supplying the pulpit of 
the Magnolia Ave. Church, Los Angeles, the 
J. P. MeKnighi, Detng away 


time. 


for t wenty -tive Vvears 


has 


home. 


pastor, during 


that 

H. C. Shropshire, who has formerly served 
as pastor of the churches at Sanger, Wheat- 
land and College City, California, has ae- 
cepted a call to the church at Gilroy, Cal, 
where he has been supplying for several 
weeks. It is hoped that this will mark the 
beginning of a new day with the Gilroy 
church. 


B. H. Hayden, pastor of the 
Church, London, Ontario, has put out a very 
invitation to the church services 
with a strong announcement of the 
sermons for both morning and evening during 
very attractive 


Christian 


attractive 


gor vd 


September and October. A 
card of invitation is put out by the Sunday- 
school of this church. 


B. S. Ferrall, Jefferson street, Butfalo, 
N. Y., was given a home-coming reception 


upon his return irom his vacation spent 
in Angola, Ind. This is double assur- 
ance of the love in which he is held by 


this great church, John G. Slayter will assist 
the church in a meeting beginning the Sunday 
following the Centennial. The Sunday-school 
of the church has an attendance of nearly 
five hundred. 


The chureh at Paxton, Ill., made this year 
the largest offering in its history for church 
At the evening service, Septem- 
extended the hand of 
two choice young 


extension. 
ber 19, the church 
“Farewell Greeting” to 
men, Glen Mills and Jay Bonham, who go to 
Johnson Bible College to prepare for the min- 
istry. The church will their minister, 
S. Elwood Fisher, to Pittsburgh. 

B. H. Cleaver leaves the work at Hunting- 
ton, Mo., and Timewell, IIl., to locate with 
the congregation at Lewistown, III., beginning 
there October 3. In addition to preaching, 
he has also been teaching in Christian Uni- 
versity the past six years, but is now suc- 
ceeded there by Prof. Garn, of Augusta, Ill. 


send 


who will also probably minister for the 
church. 
Geo. L. Peters, pastor of the Central Chris- 


tian Church, Springfield, Mo., has been elected 
the church’s delegate to the Pittsburg Con- 
vention, with all expenses provided by the 
church. This is the honorable and the Chris- 
tian thing to There hundreds of 
churches that should do this for their pas- 
The pastor goes on business for the 

He is their representative, and they 


do. are 
tors. 
church. 
should provide his expenses. 

Che the ehurch at 
Veedersburg, Ind., was laid Monday, Septem- 


corner stone of new 


ber 20. It was a great event for the town. 
Business houses were closed at the hour of 
the ceremonies. The address was made by 


S. D. Dutcher, pastor of the church at Terre 
Haute, Ind., on the subject “The One Founda- 
tion.” In the stone was placed a history of 
the church, a list of the membership, a pic- 
ture of Evangelist H. A. Davis, and of the 
present pastor, O. E. Kelley. The building 
will cost about $12,000. 

The State Board of Northern California 
consists of I. N. McCash, Berkeley; H. J 
Loken, Alameda; G. W. Brewster, Healds- 
burg; Frank Stuart Ford, San Francisco; 6. 
L. Lobdell, Chico; and D. F. Stafford, Wat 
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sonville. Each of these men have promised 
to give especial attention to the offering for 
State work the first Sunday in November, 
and urge the other preachers of the north- 
ern part of the state to begin now to prepare 
for that day. 

F. D. Draper, late of the Hillman St. 
Church, Youngstown, Ohio, preached at Ash- 
land, Ohio, the third Sunday in September. 
The services of the morning were held in the 
church, and the evening services, in which 
the churches of the city participated, 
Draper 


all 
were in the 
preached the sermon, taking as his text, 


opera house. Mr. 


“Thou Art the ¢ hrist, the Sen of the Living 
God.” The local paper commends the ser- 
mon. 

H. B. Robison has resigned at ElPaso, 
Texas, and the church has extended a call to 
P. . Rice of Minneapolis. Mr. Robison has 
been in El Paso about three years and has 
done a good work, reaching out in many ways 
bevond the confines of his own church. If 
Mr. Rice accepts the call, and we have not 
heard whether he will, he will carry the 
church forward to larger and larger work, 
as he has done in former pastorates at South 
Bend, Ind., and Minneapolis. 


Cc. A. MacDonald, until recently pastor of 
the church at McKees Kocks, Pa., is just 
entering the field as Bible School Evangelist. 
Mr. MacDonald is a graduate of Hiram Col- 
lege, with ten years’ experience as a preacher. 
He has been pastor of the churches at Kent 
and Akron, Ohio, and for two and one-half 
years at McKees Rocks, Pittsburg. He plans 
to visit school to hold a two weeks’ insti- 
tute, with an aim of getting all the chureh 
jnto the Bible School. and leaving the school 
thoroughly graded, and organized for ag- 


gressive work. 


The Long Beach, California, Convention 
was honored this year with three notable 
guests: B. B. Tyler, “the most commanding 
personality of the meeting”; Judge Frederick 
W. Peabody, Boston, atturney engaged in 
much of the litigation against Mrs. Mary 
Baker Eddy, Mother of Christian Science. 
Mr. Peabody addressed a great audience, to 
which he exposed the system taught by Mrs. 
Eddy. The third guest of honor was R. A. 
Long, President of the Men’s Brotherhood. 
He spoke at the Men’s Bauquet. 


Sunday evening, September 19, instead of 
the regular Sunday evening service at East 
Liverpool, Ohio, the graduating exercises of 
the first Teacher Training class was held. 
There were seven graduates: Enoch N. Jones, 
John Farrish, Rachel Jones, Mesdames Cath- 
arine Bradfield, Julia Provo, G. C. Hostetter, 
and James Calhoun. After introductory re- 
marks by the pastor, Prof. F. T. Weaver, the 
teacher of the class, gave a fine drill. Prof. 
F. H. Warren, superintendent of the city 
schools, gave the address. A new class was 
formed and will begin work at once. E. P. 
Wise, the pastor, directs the work of this 
church with intelligence. 


J. A. Wharton closes a two years’ pas- 
torate with the church at Minerva, Ohio, 
October 31. During the time Mr. Wharton 
has been with this church he has wrought 
well. Fifty-seven members have been re- 
ceived into the church; an old debt of $500 
paid, the Bible-school has had an attendance 
of from 300 to 400; the adult class, which 
was organized and taught by the pastor, has 


an average attendance during June, July, and 
August of fifty-seven. 
erva, Mr. Wharton was for seven years pas- 
tor of the church at Niagara Falls, N. Y. Mr. 
Wharton has not yet decided upon his future 
location. 


Before going to Min- 
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The Memphis, Tenn., preachers are enter- 
prising. They are securing space in the local 
papers for giving the people facts about the 
Disciples of Christ and the coming Centen 
nial Convention. The Commercial Appeal, of 
Memphis, for Sunday, September 19, devotes 
two full pages to this purpose. These pages 
contain articles from J. 6. Briney, W. F. 
Richardson, Z. T. Sweeney, W. J. Wright, 
J. H. Garrison, and others, as well as the 
pictures of the four fathers of the reforma 
tion, and of the preachers of the Memphis 
churches of the Disciples. They are: Homer 
F. Cooke, R. H. Jones, L. D. Riddell, V. R. 
Smith, W. H. Sheffer, and J. E. Garsuch. 


Chicago Churches 
AUSTIN, G. A. Campbeil. 
at Congregational Church, 11 a. m. and 
8 p. m. 
ASHLAND, Sixty-second and Laflin streets. 
J. E. Futcher. 11 a. m. and 8 p. m. 
DOUGLAS PARK, Turner avenue, near Og- 
den avenue. 11 a. m. and 8 p. m. 
ENGLEWOOD, Sixty-sixth place and Stewart 
G. Kindred. 10:45 a. m. and 


Union services 


avenue. C, 
7:45 p. m. 

EVANSTON, O. F. Jordan. 10:30 a. m. and 
7:30 p. m. 

HYDE PARK, Fifty-seventh street and Lex- 
ington avenue. E. S. Ames. 11 a. m. 

JACKSON BOULEVARD, 1010 Jackson boule- 
vard. Austin Hunter. 10:45 a. m. and 
8 p. m. 

KENDALL STREET, near Polk street. 10:30 
a. m. and 7:30 p. m. 

MEMORIAL, Oakwood boulevard, just west 
of Cottage Grove avenue. Dr. Herbert L. 
Willett and Robert N. Van Doren. 10:45 
a. m. and 8:00 p. m. 

Mx TROPOLITAN, Van Buren street, near 
Oakley boulevard. Charles R. Scoville and 
A. T. Campbell. 10:45 a. m. and 8 p. m. 

MONROE STREET, corner of Francisco ave- 
nue. C. C. Morrison. 11 a. m. and 7:45 
p. m. 

OAK PARK, Armory hall. 11 a. m. and 7:45 
p. m. 

SHEFFIELD AVENUE, corner of George 
street. Will F. Shaw. 11 a. m. and 7:45 
p. m. 

SOUTH CHICAGO. A. J. Saunders. 11 a. m. 
and 7:45 p. m. 

WEST END, corner Congress 
Forty-second avenue. C. M. 
10:45 a. m. and 8 p. m. 

WEST PULLMAN. Chas. A. Pearce. 10:45 
a. m. and 8 p. m. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS. R. L. Prunty. 10:45 
a. m. and 8 p. m. 


street and 
Kriedler. 


A letter enclosing payment for two years’ 
subscription in advance from a Kentucky 
reader says: “I have enjoyed your paper 
for the past twelve months. I have wanted 
such a paper for years. The need of it is 
being felt all over the country. I never 
subscribed for it and do not know who sent 
it to me, but I am certainly thankful to 
whomsoever it was.” Here is one of a 
multitude of instances where the sending of 
The Christian Century by one who is sympa- 
thetic with its ideals to one who is not now 
a reader will bring a manifold blessing. 
Many present readers of the paper could aid 
the cause by sending in the subscription price 


The Centennial Addresses of W. L. Hayden 
of Indianapolis, Ind., that were highly com- 
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mended by the state Ministerial Institute 
and have been requested to be published by 
many who have heard them, are in the 
hands o 
for delivery by the time of the convention 


the publisher and will be ready 


at Pittsburg in October, sooner if possible. 
The following are the themes: 
1. Thomas Campbell and The Declaration. 
2. Alexander Campbell, The Defender ot 
the Faith. 
3. Barton W. Stone and Walter Seott 
The Harbinger and The 
Great Restoration. 


Finisher of the 


4. Pioneers and Missions 

They will make a pamphlet or booklet of 
about forty-eight usual sized pages on good 
paper and clear type. Advance orders soli 
cited. Price (paper cover), 25 cents a copy, 
$2.00 a dozen. Cloth 50 cents a copy, $4.00 
a dozen. Address W. L. Hayden, 14 N. Bol 


ton Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Some time ago it was announced in the 
Christian Century that on account of G. D. 
Edwards being ill with typhoid fever. Dean 
C. M .Sharpe of the Bible College of Missouri 
would take the field to raise funds to meet 
Mr. RB. A. 
proposed to give 


Long’s proposition, in which he 
$50,000 provided $50,000 
more was raised by October 1, 1909. The 
action proposed seemed necessary since Mr. 
Long’s proposition matured October 1, and 
it was evident Mr. Edwards would be unable 
to do anything more before that time. How- 
ever, as soon as the news came to Mr. Long 
he again showed his generosity, and his 
earnestness in making the proposition he did, 
by replying as follows: “Dean Sharpe should 
stick to his own particular task, which he 
and he alone is responsible for; the raising 
of funds should be left to Mr. Edwards on 
recovery, and to make this possible I will 
extend the time of meeting my propositions 
as far beyond October 1 as Mr. Edwards 
laid off on account of illness.” The time for 
meeting Mr. Long’s terms have been extended 
to December 1; and the month for our whirl- 
wind campaign is changed from September 
to November. Mr. Edwards was taken ill 
August 2 and was dismissed from the hos- 
pital August 30. The doctor instructs him 
not to return to work before October 1. 


The Wabash County (Ind.) Association of 
Christian Churches held its third annual con- 
vention with the Wabash Church, September 
12. The day sessions were held in the city 
park, the evening meeting in the church. 
Representatives from the eight churches of 
the association were present and a_ basket 
dinner served at the noon hour to a multitude. 
Vernon Stauffer, of Angola, was the messenger 
of the day. He spoken inthe morning on “The 
Christian’s Inheritance in the Truth,” at night 
upon “Obligations Which No Man Can Es- 
cape.” The afternoon meeting was given to 
the communion service and the business mat- 
ters of the Association. All churches giving 
encouraging reports. There is a membership 
in the county of fifteen hundred. There were 
above one hundred additions to the various 
churches in the year. The churches of the 
association pool their offerings for four in- 
terests, viz.: Foreign, Home and State Mis- 
sions and Church Extension. Officers for the 
year were elected: President, J. W. Lewis: 
Vice President, A. L. Martin, La Fontaine: 
Treasurer, Thos. Hardman, LaFontaine; Sec- 
retary, E. F. Daugherty. Ministers present 
were I. P. Watts, Winchester; W. A. Me- 
Kowan, Fairmount; A. L. Martin, LaFon- 
Wabash, with a number of local denomina- 
tional visitors. 

The church at Middletown, Ind. (Henry 
county), progressive and zealous in every 
good work, is sending its pastor, L. K. 
Murray, to the Centennial Convention. ‘Their 
missionary offer:ngs are larger than ever 
before. 
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Big Basket Meeting at 
Hallville 


Sunday, September 12, was a great day 
for the Christian Church at Hallville, Ill. It 
was the occasion of the annual basket meet- 
ing of that historic church. The pastor of 
the church, A. L. Huff, of Eureka, Il., had 
made thorough preparations for the occasion. 
Mr. Huff is a senior in Eureka College, and 
in connection with his work there, is pastor 
of the churches at East Galesburg and Hall- 
ville. The speakers of the occasion were, 
T. T. Holton, of Bloomington, who was pas- 
tor of the Hallville church for twenty-one 


years and H. H. Peters, field secretary of 
Eureka College. Brother Holton preached in 
the morning and in the afternoon, gave 


a talk on the history of the church in Hall- 
ville. Brother Holton stated that he began 
preaching in the year 1871, at Old Union, 
a strong country church from which the 
Hallville church sprang. The church at that 
time had a membership of 300, and the con- 
gregation often numbered 600. 

Many men have gone from this church 
to render excellent service as preachers of 


the gospel. Among these are found the 
names of A. W. Henry, Marcellus Piatt, 
Thomas B. Piatt, C. G. Cantrell, Simpson 


Ely, H. M. Barnett, and J. A. Barnett. Be- 
sides these preachers a great company of 
other workers have gone forth into the 
world to be a blessing to humanity. As the 
village of Hallville grew in importance, many 
people began to feel that the congregation 
should make its home in Hallville instead 
of in the country at Old Union. The Hall- 
ville church was dedicated in 1887, and for 
some time services were held at both places. 
Several other congregations have received in- 


spiration and help from members of this 
church who have moved elsewhere. The 
membership of the church at the present 


is over 200 and the outlook is good. Brother 
Huff has been with the church almost two 
years and his work is mentioned very fa- 
vorably in the community. The services of 
the day were closed by an address, by H. 
H. Peters; and everybody left feeling that 
it had been a good day. Eureka College has 
many students from this community during 
the past, and in the years to come many 
more will take advantage of her opportunities 
for higher education. 


Adult Bible Class Parade 


By Maricn Stevenson, National Superintend- 
of Bible Schools. 


The attention of every Adult Bible Class 
and every Bible School in the brotherhood 
is called to the following announcement of 
the great men’s Bible Class parade at Pitts- 


burg, Penn., Monday evening, October 18, 
1909. Thousands of classes should be 
represented in this parade. Every class 


should carry a banner so that the spectators 
in the reviewing stand can tell what state, 
and what school the class 
represents. Brother J. W. Darby, of Beaver 
Falls, Penn., will be the chief marshall and 
will be assisted by the state superintendents 
of Bible Schoels who will severally have 
charge of the state sections of the parade. 
The parade will start at 7 p. m. promptly. 
Men will be in the line of march. 
Women who are members of the Bible classes 
will definite place in or near the 
reviewing stand, and 
will count for her class just the same as a 
man in the line of march. The parade will 
be reviewed by the convention officials, and 
especially the invited guests. An American 
flag will be presented to the state making the 
best showing in the parade according to the 
following points. 1. The number of classes 
represented in the parade in proportion to 
the number of Christian Bible Schools in 
the state. 2. The number of persons 
represented in the parade. 3. The aggregate 
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have a 
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how completely the great streams of volun- 
tary and spontaneous giving have been di- 
verted from the churches, and from church 
work generally. 

“During the past ten or twelve years the 
almost inconceivably enormous sum of one 
billion dollars has been given away by Amer- 
icans for various philanthropic purposes. Of 
this stupendous sum comparatively little 
went to the churches. 

“Rockefeller, for example, although an ex- 
uberant church-member, has given compar- 
atively little money to church work. He has 
been interested in outside activities, chiefly 
educational and medical. Mrs. Russell Sage 
has been distributing her millions not among 
the churches which have been gradually deé- 
serting the poor, but she establishes a great 
fund for studying methods of improving the 
conditions of the poor, or she purchases an 
island in the Hudson river and dedicates it 
to the United States government. Carnegie 
builds libraries which are open not only to 
Protestants, but to Catholics, Jews, Moham- 
medans, Negroes. No lines are drawn. 
Phipps builds model tenements and D. O. 
Mills model hotels for improving the living 
conditions of people of small means. Last 
year Morris K. Jesup died. He was one of 
the most loyal of Presbyterians, but of his 
gifts not one-tenth went to church work, 
while nine-tenths was given to outside activi- 
ties like the American Museum of Natural 
History. And Mr. Jesup’s proportion for 
churches was very large compared with that 
Even many Roman Cath- 
left fortunes have contrib- 
uted not exclusively to the church as they 
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probably would have done twenty or fifty 


years ago, but have favored all sorts of 
public causes. A wealthy Roman Catholic 
woman recently left considerable sums of 


money to Jewish institutions!” 


Important to the Friends of 
Bethany College 


In order to give an opportunity for those 
who may attend the Centennial celebration 
at Pittsburgh to go or come by Bethany 
College, and investigate for themselves the 
importance of the plea which the friends of 
Bethany College are making, and thereby to 
interest them enthusiastically in the Centen- 
nial Fund for that college, the brother who 
made the proposal to give $25,000 for every 
$100,000 raised by the whole brotherhood, up 
to $400,000, has authorized me to extend the 
time from the first of October to the first of 
November for the completion of the Centen- 
nial Fund. Arrangements are being made by 
which a great Bethany banquet will be held 
at Pittsburgh during the Centennial celebra- 
tion, and it is hoped that at least twelve 
hundred people will attend this banquet. It 
is proposed to make this one of the great 
features of the Centennial, and my friend 
wishes the brotherhood to have the benefit 
of this occasion to meet his liberal proposi- 
tion. 

Now, brethren, let us have a strong pull, 
a long pull and a pull all together. We should 
secure at least a good part of the amount 
set for this fund. Surely, after this conces- 
sion, the whole brotherhood will be equal 
to at least one man in answering the most 
imperative call amd one of the most reason- 
able calls that has been made during this 
Centennial year. The celebration would sure- 
ly not be complete without a handsome sum 
raised for the endowment of Bethany College. 

W. T. Moore, Chairman, 
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A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF THE 


Disciples of Christ 


BY WILLIAM T. MOORE, L. L. D. 


@ At last every member of the Disciples Church may rejoice over an authoritative 
history which will make his church and its teaching better and more generally 


q@ The facts, regarding its genesis, spirit, progress, are presented by a man of 
unquestionable authority, long association and wide reading. 

@ Everyone who has the interest of the church at heart, cannot afford to withhold 
his heartiest effort to extend the circulation of this most important work. 
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DRAKE BANQUET 


The friends of Drake University, attending the Convention at 
Pittsburg, will banquet at the Rittenhouse, Friday evening, October 
Apply to Rev. C. H. Morris, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, who is in charge, or at the Drake University booth 
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The Ministry of a Man 
By Arthur Holmes 


Rev. L. G. Batman, pastor of the First 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., has recently closed 
a six years’ ministry with that church and 
opened another with the First Christian 
Church of Youngstown, Ohio. 

In such a simple announcement there ap 
pears nothing especially noteworthy. Hun- 
dreds of such news items appear weekly in 
any of our papers. To understand something 
of the significance of this notice one must 
know something of the circumstances of that 
ministry and some details of its achieve- 
ments. 

The church itself is worthy of note. It 
is one of the oldest in the brotherhood. It 
was organized in 1832, in the session room 
of an abandoned Presbyterian Church, with 
about a dozen members. Alexander Camp- 
bell first visited the church in 1833, spoke 
in Music Fund Hall for three hours and 
twenty minutes on the “Reasons for the 
Christian’s Hope in God.” While in the 
Bank street building a meeting was held 
under the leadership of David S. Burnet, 
one of the great lights of the restoration. 

About 1838 the flock removed from Bank 
street to Pearl street, and while there in 
1842, held a meeting conducted by Walter 
Seott with crowded houses. In the same 
year the church removed again, this time 
to a Presbyterian church at Fifth and Gas- 
kil streets. Here it was that Benjamin 
Franklin, coming from Tennessee to study 
medicine, preached for the church. 

The next move was into their own new 
building at Twelfth and Wallace streets, 
in 1852, where they dwelt for a generation. 
Alexander Campbell preached the opening 
sermon, making his third visit to the church. 
In 1892 the church bought and moved into 
its present home at Berks and Mervine 
streets. 

Both by age and interest in other Disciple 
churches of the city it is Mother Church. 
Today the congregation numbers about 500, 
a body of people unsurpassed for their de- 
votion to the plea of the fathers, intelli- 
gently interested in every step of history 
which has made the Discipres a great people, 
ardent in their support of all Disciple tradi- 
tions, and yet all of it tempered with a 
eourtesy, a sweetness of spirit and Christian 
culture that ornaments and dignifies every 
principle for which they stand. 

The church is further characterized by a 
dignity of aim, purpose, method and achieve- 
ment which gives its services and its whole 
atmosphere an exceptional reverent and up- 
lifting tone, just touched and warmed with 
the perfect, quiet, unobtrusive manner pe- 
culiar to Philadelphia. Altogether, it would 
be hard to find a congregation with such 
a happy combination of history, spirit and 
splendid membership. 

During the six years of Brother Batman’s 
ministry, 260 persons were added to the 
church; about $42,000 were raised for all 
purposes; 1.400 were enrolled in the Sunday- 
school and all other organizations were vig- 
orously promoted. : 

Such an achievement under the circum- 
stances, would have satisfied most pastors. 
Mr. Batman, however, is a man with a rest- 
less disposition to be doing something. , En- 
ergy flows from him as readily as Niagara 
pours over its precipice. Besides his own 
pastoral work, he was president of the Chris- 
tian Missionary Society of Eastern Pennsy]- 
vania for over five years, attended all the 
conferences, made frequent trips over the 
state and was full of helpful advice for all 
the congregations in the district. The esti- 
mation with which he was held by his fel- 
low ministers in the state is indicated by 
the splendid testimonial letter from the 
Board of Directors of the Missionary Society 
on the occasion of his resignation. : 
a _ religious affairs of the city, out- 
. of the Disciples, Mr. Batman took a 
Prominent part. His energy, unlimited com- 
mon sense, tact, constructive ability, and 
earnestness in everything he undertook made 
‘m a most respected representative of the 





Disciples amongst the other denominations. 





Rev. L. G. Batman, Now Pastor First Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


He was prominently connected with the pro- 
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vram of the Federation of Protestant 
Churches at their meeting in this city, con- 
sulted on many projects of religious im- 
portance and active in evangelistic cam- 
paigns. Not the least of his contributions 
were the three years of noon-meetings held 
in the Pennsylvania Railroad shops where the 
men sent a written petition for his return 
after the first year. Many of his staunchest 
admirers are numbered among the shopmen. 

In the affairs of the Disciple churches, 
however, his most marked and most perma- 
nent contribution was made. No pastor in 
our city ever took a more practical and con- 
tinuous interest in all the congregations than 
he did. He was always ready in every 
emergency with good advice backed up with 
the most practical aid in helping any weaker 
church either to maintain its position or to 
advance a new work. He was undoubtedly 
the largest factor in preserving two of our 
local congregations from disruption and de- 
struction, and they stand today as thriving 
churches, monuments to his unselfish labor, 
unfailing patience and unquenchable opti- 
mism. 

It is not at all too much to say that he 
marked a new era in our Philadelphia work. 


‘He revealed to us the secret of our possible 


success. His episcopalian hand was felt in 
every congregation. His missionary spirit 
infused itself unconsciously into every home 
disciple. He accustomed each member to 
fee] himself in a larger relation than merely 
as one member in an isolated fold, satisfied 
when the demands of his congregation were 
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fulfilled. He set a new pastoral ideal and 
opened many eyes to the possibilities of this 
splendid field. In these matters, while no 
material mark may be left for the passerby 
to read and note, the influence of this bishop 
of Philadelphia will live and be remarked 
by those who know him best as his greatest 
contribution amongst many, during his use- 
ful pastorate. 

With a congregation like the First Church 
and achievements like the above, most men 
would have been content. As a pastor he 
might have remained indefinitely. Philadet- 
phia is the easiest place in the world to 
stay in. Six years might readily have doubled 
themselves and Brother Batman would have 
found himself more respected and beloved 
than ever. However, with his restless energy, 
with his ambition to make each new day a 
larger one than yesterday, he could not be 
contented with a mere record of longevity. 
He must be up and doing. Hence, when the 
call came to a field with many more -diffi- 
culties, with innumerable problems, with 
fewer benefits, but with the seethe and stress 
of complicated life the lure of doing things 
was too strong. He bade farewell to a re- 
luctant people and to many friends. 

It would not be fair to the facts to close 
this notice without a mention of the largest 
element in Mr. Batman’s success. It is the 
old story. of course. He had back of him 
in his home the constant and intelligent 
sympathy of a pastor’s best helper—a noble 
and sacrificing wife. As a pastor’s wife 
Mrs. Batman is perfect. Ministers and min- 
isters’ wives will know all that that entails. 

Something of the feelings of the congrega- 
tion for both of these noble souls was ex- 
pressed in a beautifully embossed set of 
resolutions presented to them on the occa- 
sion of the farewell reception tendered them 
in the church on the eve of their departure 
to their new field. They go with the most 
cordial esteem of all who knew them, with 
regrets of Philadelphia friends at their loss 
and with heartiest good wishes for continued 
success and enlarging usefulness in the 
brotherhood they serve so devotedly. 


Good News 


More than $40,000 have been secured by 
the Foreign Society to meet the conditions 
upon which R. A. Long agreed to give $10,- 
000 for the two new Bible Colleges, one at 
Vigan, Philippine Islands, and one at Bolenge, 
Africa. R. A. Long, the splendid Christian 
business man, has promptly fulfilled his part 
in this enterprise. Many friends will rejoice 
over this achievement. 

The total receipts of the Foreign Society 
to September 15 amount to $317,741, a gain 
over the corresponding time of 1908 of $79, 
253. 

We are hoping for still better gains before 
the 30th, when our books close. 

F. M. Rains, 
S. J. Corey, 


Cincinnati, Ohio Secretaries 


The Last Call 


Marion Stevenson, National Superintendent 
of Bible-schools. 

Declaration Day is upon us! All signs 
indicate that this is to be one of the most 
remarkable days in our history. It is earn- 
estly hoped and very widely expected that 
we shall have the largest attendance at 
Bible-school that day in the history of our 
people. Multitudes of schools will have all 
the church and as many more present. 

One of the first purposes of the day is to 
secure the Adult Bible Class Movement 
among us. To this end every adult Bible 
class should be organized with the Interna- 
tional Certificate of Recognition. The future 
of organized classes should be secured by 
having a permanent teacher ready to take 
charge of them. Teacher training classes 


should resume work and tne classes should 
be organized both in first year’s work and 
in the advanced year’s work. so that the 
future will bring us well qualified teachers. 
We are hoping that not less than 50,000 pu- 
pils will be enrolled on this great day. 
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Ohio Fourteenth District 
Convention 


The annual district convention of the O. 
C. M. S. held at Chauncey, was the best for 
several years. The attendance was good 
and the program was carried out almost en- 
tirely as printed. The district which has 
been unweildly because the east and west 
parts were not easily accessible to each other 
was divided into east and west districts. 
Athens, Gloucester and Nelsonville are the 
strong churches of the west division. J. A. 
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Holton is doing a good work at Gloucester, 
W. H. Boden, president of the district, has 
done and is doing a good work at Athens, 
He is on his third year there. The church 
at Nelsonville reported the largest numbers 
of additions for the year. J. A. Long, a stu- 
dent at Ohio University, preaches at Chaun-. 
cey and Trimble. He is doing a splendid 
work at both places. T. J. White, southern 
Ohio evangelist, and L. L. Faris, state Sun. 
day-school man, were both absent owing to 
light attacks of typhoid fever. They were 
greatly missed. H. N. Miller, state secre. 
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MAY SUTTON 


Tells American Girls How to Be Healthy 
and wraceful. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 


Don't drink coffee. 

Don’t drink tea, 

Don’t exercise too much. 

These three don’ts constitute the advice of 
Miss May Sutton, champion woman tennis 
player of the world, to girls who would go in 
seriously and systematically for athletics. 

Eat what you want. 

Take long walks. 

Get all the fresh air you can. 

These are the three rules Miss Sutton lays 
down for girls who desire merely to be strong 
and healthy. 

The little champion recently appeared on 
courts in San Francisco in a series of exhibi- 
tion matches. It had been reported that she 
was not in the best of health, but she gave 
no indication of having “gone back,” playing 
her strong game that made her world’s cham- 
pion, with her same old dash and accuracy. 

At the close of the series Miss Sutton was 
asked to tell what system of training she 
had found most effective and what, in her 
opinion, is the best form of exercise and diet 
for the average American girl. In part, she 


said: 


‘Whilk 
say too much against the use of tea or coffee. 


I advocate hearty eating, I cannot 


They are nerve destroyers and no one can be 
healthy who persists in their use. 

“Too much exercise is as bad as too little. 
Walking is the best exercise there is. Early 
each morning, after drinking a glass of hot 
water, dressed in loose clothing, I walk for 
nearly an hour. 

“Athleties should receive some attention 
from every girl. If her time precludes the 
playing of tennis or golf she should take long 
walks in the open air, both before the morn- 
ing and evening meal, throwing the head and 
shoulders back and taking long, deep draughts 
of that which money cannot buy but is in 
reach of the poor as well as the rich— 
pure air. 

“Pure air and a moderate amount of exer- 
cise I cannot too strongly impress upon girls 
as being the only secret of health and grace. 
Medicine for that out-of-sorts feeling may 
cause girls to imagine they feel all right, but 
what they really need is more fresh air and 
not quite so much sitting around the house 
in tight-fitting clothes as a great many of 


them do.” 


Miss Sutton is declared by physicians to be 
Tennis experts declare that 


a perfect athlete. 
every movement is “a picture.”—Lexington 


Ky.) Leader. 








hampion Says 


“Don’t Drink Coffee 
“Don’t Drink Tea 
“Don’t Exercise Too Much” 


Very easy when you know how much more 
satisfactory 


POSTUM 


is, aS a morning cup. 
A hot, steaming cup of Postum is as in- 
vigorating and bracing as coffee. But instead 
of catfeine-wrecked nerves, headaches and 
heart troubles that overtake the coffee 
drinker, Postum furnishes a liquid food which 
strengthens head and body. 
A ten days’ trial of well-made 
(boiled 15 minutes) convinces. 


Postum 


“There’s a Reason” 





WONDERED WHY 
Found the Answer was “Coffee.” 


Many, pale, sickly persons wonder for years 
why they have to suffer so, and eventually 
discover that tne drug—caffeine—in coffee is 
the main cause of the trouble. 

“I was always very fond of coffee and 
drank it every day. I never had much flesh 
and often wondered why I was always 80 
pale, thin and weak. 

“About five years ago my health completely 
broke down and I was confined to my bed. 
ly stomach was in such condition that I 
could hardly take sufficient nourishment to 
sustain life. 

“During this time I was drinking coffee, 
didn’t think I could do without it. 

“After awhile 1 came to the conclusion that 
coffee was hurting me, and decided to give it 
up and try Postum. I didn’t like the taste 
of it at first, but when it was made right— 
boiled until dark and rich—I soon became 
very fond of it. 

“In one week I began to feel better. I 
could eat more and sleep better. My sick 
headaches were less frequent, and within five 
months I looked and felt like a new being, 
headache spells entirely gone. 

“My health continued to improve and today 
I am well and strong, weigh 148 Ibs. I at- 
tribute my present health to the life-giving 
qualities of Postum.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

tead, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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tary, filled his place in his spiritual, inspir- 

ing way. He is making good. Many are 

planning to go to Pittsburg from this dis- 
W. S. Cook, 


trict. . 
Corresponding Secy. 


Church Extension Receipts 


For First Fifteen Days of September as 
Compared with the Same Time 


Last Year. 

Churches. 
Last year $1,695.24 
This year 1,644.30 
Loss $50.94 

Individuals. 


Last year 
This year 





Loss ie 
Total Loss $696.22 

It will be noted that, from the above state- 
ment for the first fifteen days, we have a 
total loss of $696.22. The $50.94 is from the 
churches, and $645.28 from individuals. The 
most of the falling off in receipts is due to 
the fact that we have not received as much 
Annuity money this year for the first fifteen 
days of September as last year. We have 
gained five in the number of contributing 
churches. 

From the churches the offerings are always 
small after the first two Sundays. The larger 
churches hold their offerings until after the 
third and fourth Sundays. Most of the 
churches take the whole month for the gath- 
ering, and remit after the last Sunday. 
Churches should be sure to get their offerings 
to Kansas City before September 30. Offer- 
ings mailed promptly on September 27 
should reach us by the 30th. Remit promptly 
to G. W. Muckley, Corresponding Secretary, 
500 Water Works Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Eureka College Rally 

Eureka College will hold a great reunion 
during the Centennial Convention. There 
will be no banquet, but the energy that is 
usually consumed in eating will be used for 
even more important purposes. The plan is 
to select some auditorium that is convenient, 
and at a convenient time gather together all 


the friends of Eureka College, including 
everyhody from Illinois, and have an en- 


thusiastic program. The details of the mat- 
ter have not been worked out and many of 
them will not be until the people gather at 
the Convention. But enough has been done 
to guarantee the success of the enterprise, 
and between now and the opening of the 
convention everything that can be arranged 
for such an affair will be. We take this 
opportunity to invite the friends of Eureka 
College thrdughout the brotherhood and 
everybody from Illinois who attends the con- 
vention, to get ready for a great rally in the 
interest of our Illinois School. Eureka Col- 
lege wil) have a story to tell, a-d her friends 
will be on hand to tell it. The main reason 
for having a rally instead of a banquet is, 
that we cannot accommodate all the friends 
of the college at a banquet, however great 
may be our preparations. Besides, there will 
not be much time for eating. 
H. H. Peters. 





Atlanta Christian Church is sending their 
minjster, Ralph V. Callaway, to the Pitts- 
burg Convention. They are giving him a lib- 
eral purse in addition to paying the regular 
expenses of the trip. 

E. M. Todd, pastor of the West Jefferson 
St. Church, Fort Wayne, Ind., with his church, 
held a special service of song, Sunday eve- 
ning, September 19. The theme for the 
evening was “Christian Life and Experience 
as Reflected in Our Hymnology.” 
ice was to introduce the new hymnal of the 
church: “Hymns of Worship and Service.” 


The serv- 
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Cotner University 


Registration for the year 1909-10 began 
Monday, September 6. The great number of 
new students was indeed a surprise to our 
most sanguine friends. More than one hun- 
dred new students registered the first three 
days. These, together with others who will 
come later, and the old students who re- 
turn will undoubtedly give us a student body 
of over five hundred students this year; 
thus the latter part of our “Centennial Aim” 
($100,000 endowment, and 500 students by 


1909.) will be realized. Nor are we alto 
gether despondent about the former. Last 


year added $15,000 to our permanent 
endowment fund, which gives us a total of 
approximately $50,000 at the present time. 
Now is a propitious time for brethren of 
means to consider well the possibilities for 
good that lie in an adequate endowment of 
Cotner University. 

The institution is without debt and owns 
property worth approximately $200,000, but 
is in great need of an adequate endowment 
fund. Equipment to the amount of several 
hundred dollars per year is being added to 
our laboratories and class rooms. 

Last year the university graduated the 
largest class in its history: more than fifty 
students received diplomas and certificates 
of graduation, while eighteen received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Forgetting the struggles of the past, it 
seems that a brighter day fs dawning, and 
every indication points to a successful fu- 
ture for Cotner University. With an alumni 
increasing in usefulness and power as well 
as in numbers; with a rapidly growing, en- 
thusiastic, and loyal student body; a tireless 
and energetic field agent: and a constantly 
increasing number of devoted friends, the 
future of the institution seems assured. Let 
us endow it that it may fulfil its true mis- 
Stand up for Cotner and talk it to 
Geo. M. Jacobs. 


over 


sion. 
your friends. 
3ethany, Neb. 











Minneapolis - St. Paul - Chicago 


of the 


from 











The Pioneer Limited | The Southwest Limited | ]he Overland Limited 


San Francisco - Omaha - Chicago 


Kansas City - Chicago 


In going to the Pittsburg Centennial it is well worth your while to select one of the above famous trains 


o e 7 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
direct to Union Passenger Station, Chicago. Many other trains offering all modern comforts of travel from 
points West, Northwest and Southwest to Union Passenger Station, Chicago. 


Complete information regarding fares, train service, etc., 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


from the nearest ticket agent of this Company, or 
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rhe greatest religious gathering since Pentecost. 
missionary 


A church council without a parallel, a 


Christian reunion without a peer. 


You Should Not Miss It. 


Your generation will 
Coming! 
Then 
Register at Once 
For Rooms 
This Service is Free 
Your Name 
to 
Fred M. Gordon 
626 Liberty Avenue 
You thus avoid 
The Jam and Rush 
of the 
Opening Day 
Do It Now 


Send 


Special Features. 
Men, 


Parade of Brotherhood 
Helps, Sight Seeing, 
Fellowships, Speeches 


Three 


Friendly Reunions 
Church Methods and 
Gatherings, International 
Delegates, Three Daily Sessions of 
Service, A Life-Long Inspiration 
Church Should Send Its 
Your 


Preacher 
Nearest 


Every 
For 
Think Centennial 


Railroad Rates Consult 


Talk Centennial. 


Pittsburgh Bids You Welcome 


The 
The 
Come! 


never 
It’s the Great Opportunity of Your Life. 


Of Course You Are Coming! 


Historic 
from 
Simultaneous 


Ticket 


Churches Invite You 


Brotherhood Waits To Greet You 
Come! Come! 


CENTURY September 30, 1999 


CHRISTIAN 


twenty-five putting the finishing touches on 
what js believed will be the greatest gather. 
ing of modern times. 

And what a gathering it will be! 4 
yathering of consecrated hearts and hands 
celebrating the completion of a full centy 
of an American movement for the restoratiop 
of New Testament Christianity. 

What remembrances will be in the minds 
and hearts of those who come! The remem. 
brances of the sacrifices of heroic fathers ang 
mothers, sons and daughters who toiled ang 
labored in the early history of the reforms. 
tion to the end that the cause of primitive 
Christianity might be established in the land, 

What a time of recognition it will be! We 
shall stand face to face with the wonderfy] 
achievments of the Foreign Christian Mis. 
sionary Society during its long and honorable 
history. We shall see something of the re. 
sults of the splendid endeavors of the Amer. 
ican Christian Missionary Society in planting 
the Gospel in the strategic points of our own 
land. We shall have the opportunity of 
clasping the hands of the noble workers of 
lar Cc. W. B. M. through whose untiring energy 

and devotion the Gospel has been preached 

“who sit in the shadow of a great 
We shall see visible and tangible 
. evidences the devoted and willing work 

Reunions, State of the Church Extension Society that this 
and Foreign year comes to its majority. We shall have 

COMMURIOR the privilege of looking in the eyes of those 
have given themselves to the work of 
the various benevolences of our brotherhood 
including the apostolic and benefivert work 
of the Board of Ministerial Relief 

It will be a time when we shall look for 
ward with the greatest of delight to the work 
of the days that are to come. The mount 
of privilege to which we have come reveals 
to us that written in the sky of the future 
is the magnificent word “opportunity,” and 
as we shall look at the graduations of color 


jubilee without an equal, a 


have another 


Order Program Now 

It is a Masterpiece 

208 Pages, Morocco Bound 
It Contains 

The Full Program 
History of Pioneers 
History of Pittsburgh 

All the Music 

Only 20,000 Printed. 
Order Now! Then You'll 
Not Be Disappointed 
Send in Your Centennial De 


Do It Now 

to those 
: . : — . darkness.” 
Veterans Fire, Exhibits of 3 of 
Pilgrimages, 
Missionary 
Meet 


Camp 
College 
Heroes 
ings, The Great 


who 


Agent 


Pray Centennial. 





Centennial Bulletin 
By John A. Jayne 
Already the 


Centennial are 
Eastern sky 


the sun of the 
horizon of the 
Already delegates to 
the Convention begun to come into 
Pittsburgh. Already 8,000 people from 
various parts of the country have registered 
for rooms and by the time this reaches your 
these will have been assigned to their 
during the Convention period. Al 
ready upwards of 2,000 have sent in their 
Centennial dollar and are guaranteed the 
beautiful Centennial program and badge. 

It is wonderful the number of inquiries 
that there are relative to rates, rooms and 
entertainments of various kinds. The broth- 
erhood seems to be aroused as it has never 
been aroused before by any convention. 
Every mail brings interesting letters, and 
we know that from firesides all through the 
brotherhood, prayers are ascending for the 
convention and its success. In the midst of 
the hurry and the worry of convention prep- 
aration when nerves are on edge and physi- 
cal strength is worn to a frazzle, it is en- 
couraging and comforting to know that these 
prayers are ascending and that the workers 
have the sympathy of those for whom great 
preparation is being made 

Unless one js directly attached to the of 
fice force he cannot know the vast amount of 
labor necessary to prepare for a gathering 
such as we will have in Pittsburgh, October 
ll to 19 

Brother W. R. Warren, our energetic and 
enthusiastic centennial secretary previous to 
the latter part of the spring of this year, 
traveled an average of 36,000 miles a year for 
four years, speaking at conventions, preach 
ing in pulpits, and interesting people every 
where in. the great centennial gathering 
When this work was finished he gathered 
round about him a corps of efficient workers 
from all of the churches in Pittsburgh, and 
these, with him, have been working out the 
idea of the prospectus and writing countless 
people answering questions that have come 
from all parts of the land. At the present 
time there is an office force of upwards of 


first rays of 
looming in the 
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have 
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and shadings of light that form this word we 
shall discover back of it the heavier and more 
wonderful word “obligation,” for opportunity 
always spells obligation. Opportunities ac- 
cepted means obligations assumed. Privi!- 


eges laid hold of means _ responsibilities 


recognized. 
Our centennial mount of privilege calls 


for a larger and more devoted consecration of 
hearts and hands than we have ever given or 
presented 


Emphasizing the Necessity of a Thorough 
Representation 


Every church in the brotherhood should 
see to jt that it is represented in this great 
convention. Every congregation should see 
to it that it sends its preacher, pays his way 
and gives him a purse large enough to provide 
for his entertainment while in the conven- 
tion city. Every member of the local 
churches should esteem it a gracious privilege 
to contribute to this most worthy move- 
ment. The preacher who comes to the con- 
vention knowing that behind him are loving 
hearts who have made it possible for him to 
come, will receive such an inspiration that for 
years his work in the congregation will be 
better, more blessed and more in accordance 
with the spirit of our plea. Isolation spells 
stagnation. Association spells acquaintan- 
eeship. Acquaintanceship spells sympathy. 
Sympathy means greater enlistment of all 
the forces of the church for the expansion of 
the Kingdom of God. The church that sends 
its preacher will enlarge the border of its 
tents, take new steps in advance work and 
make of itself a greater power in the com- 
munity in which it lives. If it should so 
happen that any local church is without a 
pastor, let that church select some well 
qualified and well prepared person to repre- 
sent it in the convention. Let this repre- 
sentative have his or her expenses, including 
car fare all paid. Let their representative be 
such a person as will be able to gather and 
assimilate the good things of the conven- 
tion and carry them back to the people who 
so generously sent their delegate. Every 
church should have a delegate and every 
church having a delegate will reap an ample 
reward in spiritual blessing that cannot be 
measured or estimated in this world. 


A Word as to Rates 


By consulting the following table one can 
tell approximately what the round trip car 
fare will be from their home to the conven- 
tion city. In the Central Passenger Associa- 
tion the rates from— 


Springfield, Ill., will be.............. $19.05 
eee 21.00 
Grand Rapids, Mich................... 12.85 
Chicago, Ill., via Fort Wayne..... 15.75 


Chicago, via Pan Handle, B. & 0. 





Cincinnati, O., via Pennsylvania....... 9.70 
Cincinnati, O., via B. & O. ..... . 8.20 
Cleveland, O. eee 4.75 
Columbus, O. Salar lg te le Se 
Dayton, 0. ‘ media wares .. 8.20 


In the territory of the Trunk Line Associ- 
ation the roads sell mileage like postage 
stamps at two cents, to be used by anyone. 
In addition a special rate of a fare ‘and three 
fifths has been made’ for this convention, 
except in Pennsylvania, where tickets to 
Pittsburgh will be sold at two cents per mile. 

In the Southwestern Passenger Association 
the rates will be from— 


Birmingham, Ala. ....... $23.35 
Mobile, Ala. ..... . 28.05 


Roanoke, Va. eente . 24.85 
Washington, D. C.......... . 12.00 
Jacksonville, Fla. .. 38.70 
Tampa, Fila. ee 
Atlanta, Ga. canes omens 23.20 
Rome, Ga. ... Se ee ee ee 21.40 
CE eS 30.40 
Bowling Green, a ERE . 15.70 
Central City, Ky. . 16.75 
Danville, Ky. PeWitehndueiecntacdues 12.40 
Mayfield, Ky. 22.45 
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PEG TERR, Ss sdivetsedcuiewecen 11.65 
oe SE ee apne 29.45 
NE i vnsedcnvcncsmeaedans 29.45 Keeps 
P<") & qeeeeereerere 21.25 Things Running 
Charleston, S. C. ......... ieee saben 29.45 Smoothly 
Greenville, Sh ee rere err a 24.25 Household Lubricant is 
CE. HID ccc ssceccscveceen 19.00 just good, pure oil, prop- 
eee 17.95 A a 
I og go 17.35 come rancid or injure the 
DE, UI rca vkceconaevanenicnana 18.90 ay mre web eee meg 
a » 7 ox Comesinthe handy can, 
oo eee 17.25 shwayacenty Serves. Can 


may be closed with its 
own spout (see illustra- 
tion.) For all hight-run- 
ning mechanisms fou 


In the Southwestern Association the fol- 
lowing samples of reduced rates are given. 
From other points of course the fares are on 


the same basis. in every home. Prevents 
Abilene, Kans. ..... $34.80 —_ 

Columbia, Mo. .................. .. 26.50 HOUSEHOLD 
SE SE aaesarcieeecew in caneees . 32.7 

Kansas City, Mo. ............ 27.30 to 29.25 LUBR ANT 
Copeeees SEW, GEM. owes csvcoctscees 41.20 

Sedalia, Mo. ................ 26.40 to 27.55 

Ce 29.35 to 31.00 

I aia ioe Dank nae Rak CaO 47.70 

SI WS iste nee mn tree ieee 51.75 






Sold In 4-oz. and 


Convention Points eg h— 
Visitors from southern points should be 
sure to bring wraps with them as the even- 
ings may be cold. October weather in Pitts- 
burgh as a rule is delightful. The record of 
the past 17 years shows that during the 
time appointed for the convention the 

weather has been extremely delightful. 
Finally, don’t forget to pray for the con- 
vention, the workers and all who shall come. 
Pray that this may be in spirit and in truth 
a time when our spiritual strength shall be 
revived for the great work that is before us. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN ANDERSON JAYNE. 
Chairman Publicity Committee. 
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As We Go to Press 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 27. We are with 
the Jackson Ave. Church, Brother Frank 
Bowen, pastor. Forty added last Sunday, 
forty-one yesterday, with one hundred fifty- 
six in the first ten days. The largest per 
cent of adults head of families I have ever 
seen in the opening days. Buss and Best 
singing, Minges and Mathieson, personal 
workers.—Charles Reign Scoville. 

Sedalia, Mo., Sept. 27. One hundred to 
date. Interest increasing, nearly nine hun- 
dred in Bible-school yesterday.—Brooks. 

Blackwell, Okla., Sept. 27, Between thirty 
and forty added here in the Small and Shaf- We can teh sen Gates 0 Tames Mowvus’ 
fer meeting. Fourteen yesterday. Great | Counss. Individual instruction, and our course 60 
audience. From a spiritual stand-point best | Systematized as to te 
meeting Blackwell has ever had. Sunday- Write or call on us before deciding your future 
school largest in history. Continue two trade. 
more weeks.—J. W. Hall, Elder. 





Re 
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ta Cincinnati Bell Foundry Con Cincinnail, 0. 


Please mention this paper. 





YOUNG MEN WANTED | PHoTO-ENGRAVING 
is an art that com- 
TO LEARN mands good pay—Sal- 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING aries ranging from $20 
| to $50 a week. 
Engravers Always in Demand 





TYPOGRAPHICAL ARTS INSTITUTE 
700 to 714 E. 40thSt. Chicago, Ill. 


















1809 THE CENTENNIAL CLASSIC 1909 


“HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS ADVOCATING CHRISTIAN UNION” 
The Best Book Ever ; 
The Last Will and Tes- 


Published tament of the Spring- 
Giving evangelical Christians field P; resbytery . 


a clear understanding of the —Barton W. Stone 


Disciples of Christ. : 
’ The Declaration and Ad- 
One Hundred Years plead- p tone 

















ing for Christian Union, me 
packed in one compact vol- Thomas Campbell 
ume of nearly four hundred The Sermon on the Law. 
ages, beauti Longe —Alexander Campbell 
Hlustrated. Gilt top an = 
gil emete Our Position. 
—Isaac Errett 
NOTE The World's Need of 


This book is sent free upon 
request to anyone sending us 
$l. 50 for a new yearly subscrip- 
tion to ian Century, 
edited by Charles Clayton Mor- 
rison and Herbert L. Willett. 


Our Plea. 
—J. H. Garrison 


Historical Introductions. 
—Charles A. Young 


























THREE COPIES $2.00 FIVE COPIES $3.00 


700-714 E. Fortieth St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SINGLE COPY $1.00. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY SPECIAL | 















CHICAGO TO PITTSBURG 
Pennsylvania Lines 


(PAN HANDLE ROUTE) | 
ACCOUNT 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION of the DISCIPLES of CHRIST 





| 
Will leave Chicago, Union Station, 8:30 a. m., Monday, October 11, making a | 
quick run to Pittsburg. | 
aa as , | 
Train will carry dining car serving meals a la carte. 
Fare for the round trip, $14.25. | 
Tickets on sale October 10, 11, 15 and 16, return limit October 25, 1909. | 
Train will run via Englewood, stopping at that station, Grand Crossing and | 
South Chicago. No other stops to pick up passengers. | 
For further information call at City Ticket Office, 248 South Clark Street, or | 











ADDRESS 








C. L. KIMBALL, A. G. P. A., 


NO. 2 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


a ——— 




















We Want A Representative 


OF THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
In Every Church In The Land 


Man or woman—energetic—preferably one who 
shares the ideals of this paper. We will make it 
a financial object to you to work for us. 


For the next thirty days we can make a special offer 
by which a live representative in a local community can earn 


A Round Trip Ticket to the Centennial Convention 
From your Home to Pittsburg. 








Any wideawake person, living within 2,000 miles of Pittsburg can easily fulfill the 
terms of this offer. Many pastors will be interested in this offer, either for themselves 
or for some capable person in their church. In answering this advertisement, 
please state what the special convention rates from your home to Pittsburg 
will be; your railroad agent will tell you. Address 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO., 708 E. 40th St. Chicago 
































